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C N CALLING 

Though Justice for a while 
delay 

. When the oppressed to her 
hath cried, 

No righteous tear is shed in 
vain, 

And . Time -no wrong hath 
justified. 

■ For every jot unjustly ta’en 

A tyrant nation yet shall pay. 

And deep the cup of penance 
drain. Scott Craven 
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THE GAMBLER’S DESPERATE THROW 



The Price of Victory 
Will Be Paid 


Government has decided, with 
unanimous support from the whole 
nation, to pay for the war as it pro¬ 
ceeds to the full extent of the financial 
capacity of the country. 

Parliament has therefore passed a 
revised Budget which will bring in a 
revenue of 995,000,000 next year and 
a much greater sum in the following 
year. 

Everybody, rich or poor, will 
contribute, the rich in an income tax 
and surtax which will take as much as 
17s from every pound of the income 
of the richest in the land. The income 
tax has been raised to 7s forthwith 
and 7s 6d on next year’s income, when 
many of the allowances granted to 
moderate incomes will be lowered. 
Death Duties have also been increased. 


and Excess Profits on all businesses 
are to be taxed 60 per cent. 

These are known as direct taxes 
and do not affect most people, who 
will help to win the war by paying 
more for their sugar, tobacco, and 
drinks containing alcohol. A penny a 
pound more is to be raised on sugar, 
a penny a pint on beer, and three- 
halfpence per ounce on tobacco-—so 
that even the old age pensioner will be 
doing his share. 

Even with this stupendous effort, 
which means that all luxury spending 
will have to be ruthlessly cut down, we 
shall have to raise about a thousand 
million pounds this year by borrowing. 

It is all the price of victory, and, 
however high, it will be paid, and will 
be well worth while. 


What Hitler Has Lost 


^iiiLDKEX who read this page.should 
keep it to read a few years hence. 

They will know then whether we 
and the great body of those who study 
facts, theories, and probabilities are 
right in believing that Hitler had 
lost the war in the East before the 
war in the West had been seriously 
launched. 

33 fiien a campaign, long and 
studiously planned, is changed in 
character and objective by a wavering 
commander, such a campaign, history 
teaches, almost invariably ends in 
calamity for the leader who has 
wandered from tlie line laid down, 
studied, probed, and charted long in 
advajicQ. 

Hitler has abandoned a major 
element of the policy on which he 
staked his credit and his political 
fortunes. Like a financial gamester 
he has sold his philosophical stock 
in a crumbling market, and re-invested 
in securities which seem destined to 
prove a ruinous liability,' cutting him 
off entirely from gains on which he 
had confidently counted. 

Incendiary of Europe 

He, the chief incendiary of Europe, 
has become the suppliant of the 
■ nation against which all his preaching 
and teacliing have been directed, 
both in his notorious hook 'Mein 
Kampf and in tlie rhetoric in which he 
has sought to fan the fires of German 
Iiatred against Russia and to thrill 
his people with a horror of Bolshevism. 

It is not inconsistent for the 
democracies to scorn the bargain he 
has made. We soiiglit an rmder- 
standing with Russia solely in order 
that, as a member of the Peace Front, 
she might help us in maintaining 
peace, and the frontiers of Europe 
as the3’ then existed. Germany 
sought her as an ally so that the 
Bolshevik army should not menace 
the Nazis in the East. Now hq 
has allied himself with his great 
enem\% gone to her begging for aid, 
and with what result ? 

Mastery of the Baltic 

With the result that two of his 
dearest dreams liave been broken, 
his dream of the Baltic as a German 
lake and of German control of the 
Balkans to the Black Sea ! 

The dreams are dispelled by his 
own desperate stroke, and Russia, 
instead of becoming the victim of 
Nazi aggression, as Hitler hoped, 
gains immense territory' and bestrides 
the verj' paths by which Hitler 
designed to make his conquering 
Eastward' march. Bv her sudden 
acquisition of seaports in Estonia, 
Russia assumes the potential masterj? 
of the Baltic States. 


IMore important for the rest of 
Europe, , by securing all Eastern 
Poland Hitler’s new friend bars his 
progress South-east. Those smiling 
cornfields in Ukraine, those gushing 
oil wells in Galicia, are now denied 
him Russia itself. The whole 
group of Balkan States, Rumania, 
Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Turkey, which Hitler saw within 
his rapacious grasp, are safe from 
his clutches. 

Way to the Black Sea 

No longer can Hitler hope to cleave 
a way to the Black Sea, and to steal 
from there by submarine through the 
Dardanelles to prey on French, British, 
and neutral shipping. He has lost 
Ills marine lake, he has lost his way 
to the mastery of the Black Sea, 
he hSs lost his hope of riding rough¬ 
shod over the Balkan States. The 
ancient bond that linked the Slavs 
against the Teutons'seems to be in 
process of re-welding. We- wish the 
process had been different, but at 
the worst it foils the upstart incendiary 
who lias too long been at large with 
a lighted brand among the powder 
magazines of Europe. 

And what, in this astounding bar¬ 
gain, has Hitler to show on the 
credit side ? He and Stalin both 
render lip-service to friendship which 
fhinly conceals an attitude of age-long 
hostilitj' and irreconcilable aims. 

Russia for the time asserts sovereign 
rights over a Slavonic population, 
but Hitler is left with 25 million 
resentful Poles, their hearts aflame 
with hatred of the Nazis and their 
barbarous deeds. 

Russia’s Raw Materials 

Hitler counts on moral support 
against the West from his association 
with the Russians and, still more, 
he professes to count on the raw 
materials Russia is declared willing 
to supply in exchange for German 
manufactures. But Germany has no 
men to spare for such an output for 
her entire skilled manhood is busy 
producing munitions of war ; while 
Russia needs practically all her raw 
materials for herself. Germany cer¬ 
tainly has no money to pay for them. 

It was a desperate fear that drove 
Hitler to go down on his knees to 
his enemy, and the gain is wholly 
Russia’s. Hitler has been willing to 
throw the German people to the 
wolves. 

This desperate gambler in men’s lives 
has confessed the bankruptcy of his 
policy before the world, and in all 
men’s sight has ^fielded to his bitterest 
foe the prize for which he was willing 
to lose his soul and to set the world 
on fire. ' 
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John Ingold’s 
Fortune 

In these times nobody needs money 
more badly than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he must be highly 
gratified at the windfall of /yo.ooo 
which has come to him as a bequest from 
John Ingold of Frampton, near Boston. 

John Ingoldby Ingold came to Eng¬ 
land from Australia with his parents 
82 years ago, and he had lived in the 
same Lincolnshire house ever since. He 
would go to the South of France for the 
winter, but always he would return to 
his English home, near the shores of the 
Wash, to spend the summer in his garden. 

. A lifelong bachelor, he sought the 
quiet ways of life, happiest in his 
garden and, save for rare visits to 
flower shows and a daily journey to the 
village on a tricycle, he seldom ventured 
forth. Like most wealthy men he 
owned a car (he bought it in 1912. and 
kept it for over 20 years), but he rarely 
used it, and if he had need of a car his 
gardener’s Baby Austin was his choice. 

In seclusion John Ingold chose to live 
his life, and he was not the first to 
prefer a host of daffodils to a crowd of 
men. Now he has passed on, and the 
garden that he loved sees him no more. 

Town and 
Country Sense 

We hear of many ways in which 
Scouts and Guides are helping .their 
country now. The Welsh Guides 
in Denbigh have constituted them¬ 
selves foster parents to the evacuees, 
and take them for daily walks to 
teach them country sense, explaining 
why gates should be shut, why corn 
should not be trampled down, andso on. 

This experiment on the part of the 
Denbigh Guides reminds us of another 
experiment which helped to give the 
Polish guides their excellent reputation. 
It was they who first started a scheme 
whereby the town and country people 
could get to know each other better, 
bringing country girls into the towns 
and teaching them town ways and 
taking the town girls to the country 
for working holidaj^s to teach them 
country methods. 

A Village and 
Its Church 

Away in the fertile hills between 
Bedford and Woburn Abbey is the 
village of Cranfield, with a church 
which can trace back a continuous 
existence for eight centuries. 

During the last two years the people 
of the village have helped the rector 
to achieve great things for the fine 
old building, bells long silent being 
made to ring again and electric light 
being installed. All this cost £270, a 
great deal of money for the villagers. 

Extensive repairs have also been 
found necessary to preserve the 
beautiful 14th century roof from 
which angels with widespread wings 
look down. This means that the 
rector is now faced with the problem 
of raising another £160. It is the 
ever-present problem of safeguarding 
England’s heritage. If any C N 
readers are able to help, will they 
please send a mite to the Revd Frank 
Cottam. Cranfield Rectory, Bletchley ? 


HITLER’S Lost Prize iiniE news reel 


The Black Sea and Round About 


LIitler has lost the great prize he 
looked forward to, entrance to 
the Black Sea. 

Known to Russian, Turk, and 
modern Greek by this name, this tide¬ 
less inland sea is so described from its 
winter reputation, for then the storms 
lash its deep waters. 

The Ancient Greeks, who abstained 
from using words of evil omen, named 
it Euxine (Hospitable), but thought of 
it far otherwise, whether for naviga¬ 
tion purposes or in connection with the 
rough tribes inhabiting its shores. 



Its size, not counting the Sea of 
Azov, is about 164,000 square miles, 
and thus it is almost as big as the 
Baltic Sea on the other side of Russia. 
Unlike that shallow and ice-restricted 
sea, the Black Sea has only the shores 
from the Crimea to Odessa icebound in 
January' and February, and it is con¬ 
sistently deep, over 1000 fathoms iii 
the centre. Unlike the Baltic, too, it 
contains but one island, the small Isle 
of Serpents which lies outside the 
mouth of the Danube. Were it not for 
the sudden storms, the Black Sea 
would be one of the safest for naviga¬ 
tion, its only shoals being at the 
entrance to the Bosporus. 

Many Great Rivers^ 

The Bosporus is a strait 17 miles 
long and from a third of a mile to two 
miles wide, through which the waters 
of this inland sea flow into the Sea of 
Marmara and thence, through the 
Dardanelles, into the Mediterranean. 
So immense is the quantity of water 
the Black Sea receives from Europe 
and Asia that the flow is always out¬ 
wards. It is estimated that nearly a 
quarter of the surface of Europe drains 
into this sea, while 114,000 square 
miles of Asia feed the rivers flowing 
in from the south. From Russia come 
the Rivers Kuban, Don, Dnieper, 
Dniester, and Bug, but the biggest of 
all, the Danube, rises 1780 miles away 
in Germany’s Black Forest, and on its 
course through Germany, Hungary, 
Yugo-Slavia, and’ Rumania gathers 
300 tributaries. The 500-mile-long 
Kizil Irmak (Red River), and the 
winding Sakaria river are Asiatic, and 
of little use for navigation. 

With the exception of the small area 
between the mouth of the Sakaria 
and the Bosporus, Asia Minor is a high 
plateau with mountain ranges rich in 
unworked minerals and approaching 
close to the southern shores of the 
Black Sea. The coastal strip, however, 
is luxuriant in its vegetation and 
possesses, in Trebizond a city founded 
26 centuries ago by the Greeks and 
famous as the seaport through which 
flowed the trade between Europe and 
Persia by way of Armenia. 


Turkey’s Asiatic coast ends at the 
extreme east of the,Black Sea, where 
Russia’s oil port of Batum has cap¬ 
tured the internal trade that Tre¬ 
bizond , once enjoyed, for Batum is 
linked by railway with Tabriz in 
Persia, and also with Baku on the 
Caspian Sea. This railway passes 
through Tiflis, the home of Stalin and 
the capital of Georgia. 

From Batum the coastline runs 
north-west under the shadow of the 
lofty Caucasus Mountains to the 
narrow strait through which the Sea 
of Azov is entered. This shallow sea, or 
gulf, covers 14,500 square miles and 
helps to form the Crimean Peninsula, 
which projects south ,to where the 
fortress of Sebastopol.stands guarding 
its hills. Sebastopol is a name of 
unhappy associations for us, for in 
spite of striking episodes such as the 
Charge of the Light Brigade at Bala¬ 
clava, our losses in the siege in the 
middle of last century were colossal. 

The Port of Odessa 

It is from the ports on her coast from 
the Crimea to the boundary with 
Rumania at the mouth of the Dniester 
that the vast harvests of southern 
Russia are exported. Odessa, with a 
population of half a million, is the 
most important Russian port on the 
Black Sea. 

At Odessa the coastline bends south 
again, to be shared in turn by 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This 
is the eastern coast of the Balkan 
countries which for nearly a century 
were the chief cause of unrest in 
Europe. Through the middle of 
Rumania’s coast flows the Danube, 
and peace has enabled an International 
Commission to improve greatly this 
entrance to Europe’s biggest river. 

In addition to her ports up the river 
Rumania has in Constantza an im¬ 
portant port on the coast. Bulgaria 
has ports at Varna and Burgas, while 
Turkey uses Istanbul, as Constan¬ 
tinople is now called, on the Bosporus. 

Constantinople is the key to the 
Black Sea, and its possession has been 
the aim of all nations who have sought 
to dominate south-east Europe, for 
not only does it control trade in and 
out of the Black Sea, but it stands oil 
the direct overland route between 
Europe and Asia. 

A Lake of Peace 

For centuries the Turks held the 
western shores as well as the southern, 
but as they weakened, and the Balkan 
countries fought for freedom, Russia 
lent them aid. After the Russian 
defeat in the Crimean War the Black 
Sea became for a season a lake of peace 
on which no warships were allowed to 
sail. This was the first step to inter¬ 
national disarmament on a big scale. 
Russia broke this peace in 1871, and 
both Turkey and Russia placed fleets 
on the Black Sea. In the early days of 
the Great War there was much flghting 
here. ' 

The Black Sea, with its rivers and 
ports, is ideal for trade ; if it could be 
once more neutralised as in 1856 it 
would be an immense advantage for 
all nations. 


Floods having drowned the wild 
American rice found growing about 
the lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
an unusually good harvest of this wild 
grain has been collected by the Red 
Man in shallow boats from the still 
waters in which it grows. 

The British Navy has seized a curious 
cargo intended for Germany—ten hogs¬ 
heads of sausage skins, enough skins to 
make a line I'jo miles long. 

It is stated that there were 28 Germans 
on board the Athenia, which was sunk 
by a German submarine, and altogether 
13 nationalities were represented. 

There are still about 4000 Americans 
in this country. 

In France shops are being closed 
for iinlawftdly raising their prices. 

It is reported that many' people have 
made their homes in great caves in the 
suburbs of Paris. 

Two storks shot down in Genoa 
had rings on them showing that they 
had come from the Warsaw Zoo. 

The new Polish Government is now 
housed in France. The President is 
M. Racziewicz, and his Prime Minister 
is General Sikorski, who is also Coni- 
mander-in-Chief of a Polish Army 
being formed in France. 

In a noble message to the Poles the 
Pope said to them: “ There is one 

thing that has never been seen in your 
glorious history', an unfaithful Poland.” 

While another ivar is raging, Robert 
Charnock of Bolton has just passed 
away as a result of wounds by shrapnel 
fired in the last war. 

An Office of Works 
Idea For Peace Time 

Thousands of people are living in 
the country who have spent their 
lives in towns, and it seems a good 
opportunity for them to see our 
national monuments and the 
thousands of interesting things that 
have come doum from our historic past. 

We could wish that our enterprising 
Office of Works had had the power to 
mark every interesting building in the 
country. 

Could we not have a committee for 
labelling everything worth labelling ? 
Would it not be excellent if every 
house of note, for example, had a 
small bronze plaque with, say, a red 
rose at the top, and if every historic 
site bore this sign-manual of universal 
pattern ? Our eyes would quickly 
light upon the familiar red rose, or the 
well-known oval shape, or whatever 
other feature happened to be char¬ 
acteristic of the notice. 

It is perhaps not the time to suggest 
it, but clearly it is the time to regret 
that it has not been done. 

THINGS SEEN 

A stag escaping from the Tiverton 
staghounds by plunging into the sea. 

• A fine avenue in Bournemouth strewn 
with papers and rubbish day- by day. 

Judy, falling off the Punch and Judy' 
stand, retrieved by Dog Toby and 
brought back. 

A road , in California paved with 
walnut shells. 

A dog wearing an illuminated front 
plate marked Dog and with two rear 
red lamos. 
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Toe H This 
Time 

A War Baby 
Grown Up 

Toe H was a war baby, or twins. 

In Poperinghe in the Ypres Salient in 
1915 Talbot House was born ; it was 
cared for in its first three years b3? 
“ Tubby,” alias Philip Clayton, an 
army chaplain with an odd flair for 
companionship. It was a place of 
rest where the bodies, minds, and 
spirits of any of those fighting could 
find recreation, a moment of relaxa¬ 
tion to recover their balance before 
they must once more face battle. 

Its canteen, library, and chapel gave 
comfort to thousands of all ranks, from 
army commanders to the sickest of 
' infantry privates, and iirside its door 
all men were, in the common bond of 
their duty, friends. Little Talbot 
House at Ypres was the younger twin. 

High-Hearted Happiness 

That was in the last war. Since 
then Talbot House, or in the jargon 
of the army signaller Toe H, has been 
breeding and spreading one of the few 
good seeds which were left from that 
war and seem to flourish best in times 
of crisis. It is only when we are in 
common trouble that we go to our 
neighbours for comfort and find 
ourselves eager to help them in their 
difficulties. 

Toe H has been trying to cultivate 
among men of goodwill the spirit of 
friendship and service and of tLat dis¬ 
regard of distinctions of class, nation, 
race, and rank which is the sign of 
honest thinking. Toe H works through 
the individual, and its methods are 
those of everydaj' things and humour. 
" High-hearted happiness ” is the 
sauce with which the dry fodder of 
life is best savoured, and Toe H has 
in all its activities preserved the legacy 
from the last war of the laughter that 
serves us in our sorest distress. 

Ready to Serve Again 

And now Toe H is grown up. Like 
thousands of other 24-year-olds, it is 
read\^ to serve the country again. With 
40,000 members, over 1000 branches 
in this country and 500 overseas, it 
is offering the hand of fellowship and 
help to those serving in the forces or 
in civil defence, and to those whose 
lives the war has dislocated. Indi¬ 
vidual service; hospitality in hostels, ■ 
clubs, and canteens ; an absence of 
bitterness and the joy of honest 
thinking and happy courage—these 
are what Toe H is able to contribute 
to the fight for right. Its 25 hostels 
are serving this need ; new clubs and 
hostels are being opened and planned, 
and to the extent of its ability Toe H 
is ready to undertake any further job 
in the great cause. 

Toe H is a twin in another sense too : 
bj^ its side stands its sister, the Toe H 
League of Women Helpers, following 
for women the same ideals, and finding 
great scope in the problems of the 
Vvomen’s services and evacuation. 

“ With malice toward none ; with 
'charity for all: with firmness for the 
right as God gives us to see the right,” 
Toe H is working for the Kingdom of 
God in the wills of this perplexed 
generation. 

TOConquer Hate 



WINDMILL POST 


This ancient windmill in Sussex 
is now used as an ARP post 



pCATUrp PI A little spare time, some feathers, and some lengths of 

rCMI ncix rUV/VVCIXJ wire, and these charming home decorations are the result 


The Stranger 
Within Our Gates 

Equal Justice 
For All 

During the Great War an honest 
German, commenting to an English 
friend on the difference between 
British and German methods, said; 
" You will always be fools and we shall 
never be gentlemen.” If he is still 
alive to comment on British and 
German practice in respect of aliens 
in the two countries, he may be moved 
to remark: “ Did I not always say so ? ” 

In Germany and German-occupied 
territory an enemy alien, and also any 
German given to freedom of thinking, 
is clapped untried and unheard into a 
concentration camp, 

Now we have a multitude of aliens 
in England : how do we deal with them? 

There are aliens here who have fled 
from Nazi persecution in Europe. They 
are to have identity cards stating that 
they are victims of German tyranny, 
and thej^ will be free to move about 
the country and serve their adoptive 
land as their abilities best enable them 
to do. Only those aliens suspected of 
unfriendly intentions towards us have 
been interned. 

The Friendly Alien 

A tribunal consisting of judges and 
members of the Bar is to sit and 
adjudicate on all debatable cases, and 
where it is shown that an alien within 
our walls is inspired by honesty and 
friendship towards us, the alien will 
be freed. 

Even the suspects now interned may 
have their cases reviewed, if they 
desire, by this tribunal, being repre- 
sentecl at the trial by someone qualified 
bj' learning and e.xperience to put the 
facts oT' the defence intelligibly and 
impartially before the Court. 

To this day a soldier who is court- 
martialled has the same ancient privi¬ 
lege ; an officer of ability is always 
present to act for him at the trial, to 
help in establishing the truth and 
seeing that the prisoner receives even- 
handed justice. The same right is now 
accorded the aliens detained on sus¬ 
picion of purposes harmful to the State. 
Every one of them may be attended 
by a civilian familiar with his history 
and circumstance, and wdth our law 
and language. 

The Germans may still think that 
in this passion for justice we are fools, 
but we hope they will not deny that 
we try to be gentlemen. 

The Silent Monks of 
Charnwood Forest 

At Grace Dieu, in Charnwood Forest, 
the pious monks of St Bernard are to 
relax their Trappist vows of silence and 
go out to labour in the vineyard of poor 
parishes during the war. 

The silence of this Trappist order is 
not extreme, as it was in some of the 
early orders in the Middle Ages when an 
older abbey, now in ruins, stood near 
the site of the modern St Bernard’s. 
But their Abbot, Dom Malachy Brasil, 
enjoins a severe ascetic life on the 
brothers of the order, and they work 
daily from dawn to eve in the fields. 


A Short War For a 
Long Peace 
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ESTONIA 

A Kaleidoscope 
Nation 

Russia has regained her ascendancy 
over Estonia, one of the provinces 
which succeeded, following the Great 
War, in freeing themselves of the 
shackles imposed on them by the Tsars. 

Estonia has been virtually de¬ 
prived of independence and converted 
into a Russian Protectorate, with 
important Baltic ports ceded to the 
Bolshevik navy, and coveted sites set 
aside for Russian aerodromes. 

If the story of Estonia were pic¬ 
tured in a novel we should laugh at it 
as impossible fancy. A land of lakes 
and forests, with a cultured and 
thriving population, who came origin¬ 
ally from Einland, Estonia was at 
one time ruled by Danes, who sold it, 
like a market garden, to those medieval 
marauding German conquerors, the 
Teutonic Knights. Next Sweden and 
Poland parted the country between 
them, but Estonia became wholly 
Swedish in the time of Cromwell, and 
so remained until 200 years ago, when 
the country was yielded to Russia. 

A Bolshevik Battlefield 

Russian the land remained until the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, when, 
like other Russian provinces, Estonia 
gave practical effect to the Bolshevik 
principle of self-determination and 
declared herself independent. 

Before she could hold her first 
Parliament, however, the Bolsheviks 
challenged her right to claim this 
privilege that Russia itself had pro¬ 
claimed, and it was ,to compel Russia 
to accept the shameful terms offered 
her by Germany at Brest-Litovsk that 
German forces intervened, supported 
Estonia against the Bolsheviks, and, 
using her territory as a jumping-off 
point, seized Reval and marched 
through the country. 

Although the Allies had endorsed 
Estonia’s claim to independence in 
Jlay igi8 it was not until the end of 
1920 that, after repeated battles on 
her territory and in her coastal waters, 
this little land of 23,000 square miles 
and two million people finally attained 
freedom. And now this freedom exists 
no longer except in name,- and Russia 
is once more master of Estonia. 

Old Armchair 

It was 50 years last month since 
Eliza Cook breathed her last. She was 
over 70 when she died on September 
23, 1889, and with her passing 

England lost one of the most notable 
women of the century. 

She was the youngest of ri children. 
■ When she was nine her father took his 
family to a small farm near Horsham, 
and there, in a peaceful green world, 
Eliza grew up with her dreams. 

She had little education, but taught 
herself to read and write, and as a 
child she was clever enough to write 
verses of more than ordinary charm. 

To the end of her days she con¬ 
tinued to write poems, many of them 
destined to find their way into' an¬ 
thologies. Not a few are known and 
loved today, among them King Bruce 
and the Spider ; but the best of all is 
The Old Armchair, inspired by the 
memory of her mother : 

I love it—I love it, and who shall dare 
T e chide me for loving that old armchair! 


A TaSe of Two Cities 

Warsaw and Madrid 


T 


\vo cities, Madrid and Warsaw, 
with names that resound through 
Europe’s history, have fallen this 
year against overwhelming odds. One 
sustained a siege of nearly three 
years before it surrendered. The 
other was battered to dust in hardly 
more than three weeks. 

Warsaw, which the Germans des¬ 
troyed by the employment of every 
monstrous engine of modern warfare, 
bomb and shell hurled against soldier 
and civilian, is nearest in our memories. 

Eor 20 da3^s the Polish soldiers, 
with only one fortified area in their 
capital, and with insufficiently pre¬ 
pared trenches round it, resisted and 
beat back the German battalions 
who sought to enter it. Then, by 
orders of the German High Command, 
with the approval of Hitler, other 
methods were employed. Warsaw, 
though for the most part an open 
town, was to be treated as if it were 
bristling with defences like the Sieg¬ 
fried Line. Night and day without 
ceasing every kind of explosive and 
incendiary bomb and shell was rained 
on it. Streets and buildings crumpled 
under the bombardment. Whole areas 
were set on fire by incendiary bombs 
as wave after wave of Nazi aeroplanes 
swept over them, or, swooping low, 
machine-gunned the people crowding 
in the streets when their houses had 
been set on fire. 

A Rain of Fire 

Nothing was safe against this piti¬ 
less fire, neither hospital nor Red 
Cross station, nor starving women in 
the food queues. Only the soldiers 
remained doggedly’ at their posts 
throughout the rain of fire, resisting 
every attempt of German infantry 
to dislodge them. They stood as 
sternly to their arms as the Roman 
sentinels of old when 'Vesuvius burst 
in unremorseful clouds of rolling fire 
on doomed Pompeii. 

It could not last for ever. The end 
came with the last despairing message 
of the commander of the pitifully 
ineffective garrison. Eire had de¬ 
stroyed the food centres, and the 
number of wounded was 16,000 
soldiers and 20,000 civilians ; and he 
had surrendered. ' He might have 
said with IMartin Luther, “ Before 
God I can do no other.” 


, He could not. The waterworks had 
gone, so the fires could not be put out. 
The Cathedral was badly damaged. 
The Roj'al Palace on the Vistula, with 
its art treasures; the Belvedere 
Palace t the Grand Theatre ; the 
newly built National Museum, with 
its 80 halls, have been ruined, and 
part of the Parliament House was 
burnt to cinders. Warsaw is left 
mourning among its ashes. But the 
spirit of Poland was not crushed and 
Polish liberty will rise once more as 
it has risen before. 

The storj' of Madrid’s struggle and 
surrender is otherwise. Only once in its 
history had it felt the heel of a foreign 
conqueror, and that only under the brief 
occupation by Napoleon’s nominees. 

The Square of Joy 

It fell this year in the bitter throes 
of a struggle between the rival fac¬ 
tions of its own people. For three 
years Spain strove to destroy itself 
from within, and Jladrid became 
from first to last the symbol of 
victory er defeat in the struggle. 

Not once nor twice, but many times, 
was Madrid on the point of falling in 
the long siege of 29 long months, 
and it succumbed at last to hunger. 
They were dying in those last weeks 
at the rate of 400 a day; but still they 
fought on. The Franco planes were 
sweeping over them, bombing all and 
sundry ; buildings were falling about 
their heads; but when the All Clear 
sirens sounded at the end of a raid, 
they came out into the streets and 
cafes as if it had been only a hail 
storm. For months battles had been 
going on round Madrid, but the 
Madrilenos met daily in the Plaza de 
Manuel, which they named with grim 
Spanish humour the Square of Joy, 
where mourners stopped and said 
Goodbye to the dead. 

If this was one of the strangest 
sieges in history, it was, like Warsaw, 
one of the most heroic of defences. 

Carpets Into Blankets 

We have all heard of turning swords 
into ploughshares. Now we are busily 
turning carpets into blankets. As the 
services and hospitals require such an 
enormous supply of blankets the carpet 
manufacturers are turning over many of 
their looms to meet the need. 



THE WASHING LINE AT GLYNDEBOURNE 

Little evacuees living at the famous Sussex opera house hanging out their washing 


NEWS 

DICTIONARY 

Auf WiederSCllGni it is amusing 
to hear this greeting by the German 
wireless man. It means “ Till we see 
one another again,” and is more like the 
French Adieu than our own Goodbye. 

Bessarabia, Lying between the 
Dneister and Pruth rivers and the 
Black Sea, this fertile country of 17,140 
square miles was won by the Rumanian 
Army from the Bolsheviks early in 
iqiS, its people having proclaimed 
themselves an independent republic, 
and having called in their neighbours 
to help them. Its population of three 
millions is made up of Moldavians, 
Little Russians, Bulgarians, and Jews. 
Under Turkish rule since the i6th 
century, Bessarabia was acquired by 
Russia in 1878, the Russians having 
aided the people in their revolt against 
the Turks. It is one of the richest 
Rumanian possessions. 

Dilution of Labour, in the Great 
War, w'hen, munitions had to be made on 
a scale never before attempted, there 
was not enough skilled labour to go 
round. To help the nation the trade 
unions consented to unskilled workers 
being rapidly trained to speed up pro¬ 
duction. Thus the existing labour force 
was " diluted ” by new workers. The 
same process is at work now, and as a 
consequence the production of arma¬ 
ments is increasing rapidly. 

Indirect Taxation. This is levied 
on things, not persons, so that all who 
buy the taxed things pay the tax 
indirectly, whether they know it or not. 
The two chief methods of raising in¬ 
direct taxes are through the Customs 
and the Excise,-the Customs charging 
the tax on all dutiable goods passing 
through the docks and so on into this 
country, tea. sugar, and tobacco, for 
example. The Excise officers charge 
similar duties on taxed goods produced 
within this country, beer, spirits, and 
sugar, for example. 

Poilu. As the British soldiers in the 
ranks are affectionately called Tommies, 
so the French call their soldiers Poilus. 
The French word really means bearded 
and was first used for the recruits as 
distinct’ from the older soldiers ; today 
it is used for all French soldiers in the 
fighting line. 

Reconnaissance. This word is used 

to describe the use^of troops or aircraft 
to obtain information about the nature 
or resources of an enemy country, or 
of the movements and disposition of 
its forces. Cavalry were formerly em¬ 
ployed for these purposes, but aircraft is 
used mostly now. The earlj'- days of the 
war have been spent by reconnaissance 
airmen flying over the Siegfried Line to 
photograph its fortifications and to 
ascertain where the enemy is massing 
for attack. 

. Reichswehr. Actually meaning 
empire defence, this is the name given 
to the regular army formed by the 
German Government after the Great 
War, it being limited to 100,000 men. 
As a professional long-service force 
it was raised to exceptional efficiency 
by General von Blomberg, and proved 
a valuable nucleus w'hen in 1935 Hitler 
repudiated the A^’ersailles Treaty and 
introduced conscription to expand the 
Reichswehr five-fold. 

Starhemberg'. Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg has offered to raise an 
Austrian legion to fight with the French 
Army. Son of an Austrian marshal, he, 
was one of Hitler’s associates in the 
unsuccessful rising at Munich. Having 
quarrelled with Hitler> he became leader 
of the Heimwehr, a Fascist force which 
supported Dr Dollfuss. ,When Dollfuss 
was assassinated by the Nazis Star¬ 
hemberg became Vice-Chancellor of 
Austria, but w’as removed from his 
command by Dr Schuschnigg and 
retired into private life. 
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THE LITTLE TRAY 
OF TREASURES 

Those who feel that they are badly hit 
by the War Budget will read with interest 
these few lines from the Chancellor’s speech: 

I should like to tell the House that 
at the Treasury in these last few 
weeks I have been receiving every 
day, almost by every post, letters 
containing a few crumpled £i notes, 
sometimes a single coin, or packages 
enclosing a gold chain, or a bangle 
or some small article of personal 
jewellery, often from very poor people, 
all of them with the message that they 
wish their names to be kept secret 
and that they wished their gifts to 
be used to meet some portion of the 
expense of the war. 

I must say when I see this tray of 
little offerings I do feel most deeply 
that the spirit in which these gifts 
are offered should make every one of 
us more determined to ensure that 
for every pound’s worth of war 
expenditure we get a worth of value. 


Brotherhood of the Sea 



The British Lion 

WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW 

About 400 offices for giving advice to 
citizens have been opened throughout 
the country, and within a fortnight of' 
their opening about 70,000 people called 
for advice and help. The movement is- 
organised by the National Council of 
Social Service, and the offices will give 
help to anyone on any question that 
troubles them, such as the influence of 
the war on hire purchase payments, war 
separation allowances, hostel accommo¬ 
dation for homeless people, and so on. 

SILENCE, PLEASE 

By agreement with the Government 
the manufacturers of horns have con¬ 
sented to make no horn that will har'e 
a louder sound than 100 phons at a 
distance of 20 feet. 

A phon is a scientific measurement 
of the loudness of a noise. As few 
unscientific people know what a phon 
is, the sound of 100 phons may best 
be represented by comparison with 
other sounds. An aero engine at the 
same distance of 20 feet has a loudness 
of no to 120 phons. A pneumatic 
drill rises from 105 to no phons. In 
the inside of a tube train the sound is 
equal to 95 phons. Loud conversation 
is represented by 60 to 75 phons ; but 
the conversation between friends in a 
quiet house averages only 25 phons. 

CSC 

Birmingham has formed a non- 
sectarian Christian Service Corps. Its 
members plan to help elderly, nervous, or 
lonely people in a hundred-and-one 
ways, such as running errands, helping 
to cultivate their allotments, and giving 
assistance after air, raids. Children are 
helping, too, for there is a special section 
for boys and girls over eleven years old. 


Tn normal times there is a brother- 
^ hood of the sea, and today ft still 
prevails ; there have even been exam¬ 
ples of it among the German submarine 
commanders. 

The code of the seafarers who 
observe the unwritten laws of their 
calling is one of the noblest of all 
codes. It impels the' masters of all 
ships, vessels of war, mighty liners, 
little fishing vessels, to turn from the 
purposes of their immediate voyages, 
to steam or sail scores, sometimes 
hundreds, of miles to the succour of 
another vessel—it may be only a 
rusty cargo boat, it may be a grimy 
collier, to which disaster has come. 

In days of chivalry the knight 
turned instantly from his purpose to 

OUR RATIONS 

We have to make up our minds to 
be rationed, for soon we shall all be 
duly registered, and our names written 
up in ration books. 

We are to be rationed in the con¬ 
sumption of meat, bacon, and ham, 
butter and margarine, cooking fat and 
sugar. Other things may be added ; 
all depends on the length of the war 
and the degree of success of ship con¬ 
voys. We shall have to take our 
coupons to our selected shop and be 
content. We shall not be able to eat 
too much and that will be good for us ! 

By the way, the expression “ meat ” 
does not include poultry, game, and 
fish, of which we shall be able to buy 
as much as we can afford or can get. 

The Government should keep its 
eagle eye on fish. In a certain town 
the other day cod at one shop was 
marked is 2d a pound and at another 
IS 7d. Remembering the price charged 
for herrings in the Great War, we must 
hope some control will be exercised. 

OUR THRIFTY PEOPLE 

The War Budget means that we shall 
all need to acquire thrifty habits. 

That a great part of our population 
is already thrifty is proved by figures for 
the year ending last March which have 
just been issued by the National Savings 
Committee. At March 31 the total 
standing to the credit of investors in 
Savings Certificates, the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and the Trustees Savings 
Banks was ;(i,491,000,000, an increase of 
;^57,46 o,ooo on the previous year. It is 
a record total. 

As the Committee states in its report, 
this result in the present state of world 
affairs is particularly gratifying, and 
striking evidence of the confidence of the 
people in the future. . 


rescue distressed damsels or wronged 
members of his order ; today, where 
right thinking yet holds, it is the sea 
captains and their crews who are the 
knights of chivalry, hazarding, even 
losing, their lives to save endangered 
comrades, no matter what their nation¬ 
ality, from the perils of the deep. 

They sav'e the distressed, take them 
aboard their own ships, feed, clothe, 
and heal them, and if need be give up 
their own bunks to them. That is the 
brotherhood of the sea in action, that 
is the age-old fraternity operating 
among the brave men who “ occupy 
their business in great waters,” one 
long series of unboasted heroism and 
self-sacrifice extending from nation to 
nation and from era to era. 

LUCKNOW SURVIVORS 

The famous siege of Lucknow, during 
the Indian Mutiny, was raised on Sept¬ 
ember 25, 1857, when Havelock and 
Outrain broke through the besiegers. 
Although that was 82 years ago, it was 
found on September 25, 1939, that eight 
of the besieged persons were still alive ! 
They are : Sir Ramsay Couper, now in 
Australia ; Mr Arthur Dashwood, of 
London ; Revd A. Edgell, of Eastbourne ; 
Mr C. G. Palmer, of Vancouver ; kliss 
Evchm Darrah, of Hove ; Mrs A. Pryce, 
of Bath ; Mrs Hollingbery, and Mrs A. 
Thomson. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 

September the First, 1939, was to 
have been marked by the raising of 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15 under 
the Education Act of 1936. Now 
there is to be postponement of this 
long-looked for reform, because 
children are scattered by evacuation, 
and facilities are inadequate. 

How long will it be, we may well 
wonder, before the Act comes into 
force ? Certainly it will be in a better 
world than this, for Hitlerism will be 
vanquished and its terrors swept away. 

HEYDAY OF THE CYCLIST 

The rationing of petrol has not merely 
increased the number of cyclists ; it has 
made all cyclists happier. 

No longer is it necessary for the humble 
pedaller to hug the ditch or incur the 
despiteful usage of arrogant motorists. 
He can now sail along in comfort, the 
road restored to him as by a miracle. 
Pity it is that it should be the wrong 
sort of miracle ! 

As for the cycle manufacturers; they 
cannot turn out machines fast enough. 
We regret that they have found it neces¬ 
sary to put up prices, but even at ^5 the 
modern cycle is a fine example of what 
mass production can do. 



THE FLAMINGO LINE AT WHIPSNADE 


MEAT PIES AT THE 
FISH SHOP 

Things move quickly in these days, 
and even before these pages are 
printed, the Government may have 
done something to give us a better 
supply of fish. 

That a land surrounded by fish 
should have empty fish shops points 
to what is perhaps the greatest item of 
neglect in our war-time arrangements. 

There are some 30,000 fried fish 
shops in Great Britain and we find 
them regretfully turning to the sale 
of meat pies. 

We knew that the Admiralty would 
need trawlers for war purposes and 
that our fishing fleet had dwindled, 
and thus there is all the more need to 
employ the balance of vessels and 
fishermen to the best possible purpose. 

THE OLD MAN'S GAME 

The Town Council of Hale, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire, has granted free 
bowling facilities to all old-age pensioners. 
Whether you come from Hale or not, if 
you produce your old-age pension book 
you can have 3mur game of bowls. 

HONOUR THE SEAMEN 

Our readers will be glad to know 
that the National Maritime Board, 
the body equally representative of 
shipowners and seamen set up in the 
Great War to promote good labour 
relations in the mercantile marine, has 
just awarded " danger money ” to 
seamen. 

A seaman gets an extra £3 a month. 
Officers get an extra £5 a month. 

We owe much to these gallant men. 
In the Great War no less than 15,000 
of them (as compared with the Royal 
Navy’s loss of 33,500) perished, but 
we are entitled to hope that they will 
not suffer so seriously now. 

THE MAORIS’ MAGNA CARTA 

The Treatj' of Waitangi which the 
Maori chiefs and the representatives of 
Queen Victoria signed in 1840 is regarded 
by the brown-skinned Maoris of New 
Zealand as something very much like 
our Magna Carta. 

Actually the IVIaori chiefs did not sign 
their names because they could not read, 
write, or speak English, but they made 
their marks on the treaty, as King John 
did on his. 

Plans have now been prepared for a 
great pageant next Februarj^ at which 
the signing of the treaty will be por¬ 
trayed by over 100 Europeans and several 
hundred Maoris. It is to be one of the 
most important events of New Zealand’s 
Centenary. 

THE NAZI LEADERS AND 
THEIR FORTUNES 

It is declared that the Nazi leaders 
have made fortunes during the last 
few years, and that six of them have 
invested abroad sums amounting to 
about seven million pounds. The six 
leaders with this money to their 
credit in foreign countries are Goebbels 
Goering, Ribbentrop, Himmler, Hess, 
and Ley. 

The facts about this matter have 
been investigated by a well-known 
American journalist who has given 
the fullest details. No information 
is included about Hitler’s fortune, 
but he is believed to have made about 
£750,000 out of the forced circulation 
of Mein Kampf, and is said to be a 
millionaire, with his money secure 
in Switzerland. 
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The Gooc9 Old Nights 

Ah, murmured an old lady as she 
walked in the dark street, I like 
the black-out. It reminds me of how 
things used to be when I was a girl. 
And, of course, it is easier to see the 
stars, isn’t it ? 

© 

Fingers and Feelings 

'J''he time is approaching when we 
shall all be blowing on our 
fingers to keep them warm, but, 
winter or summer, finger-tips are the 
first parts of our bodies to feel cold. 

An American physiologist has been 
at pains to ascertain the effects of 
anger on the temperature of the finger¬ 
tips. It seems that it falls as much as 
24 degrees Fahrenheit when we are 
angry. So if we wish to keep our 
finger-tips warm it is necessary also 
to keep cool and free from anger. 

© 

This Freedom 

We fight for freedom, the thing the 
old Negro loved in Alabama. 
A white man met him, and this was 
their conversation; 

You are having a hard time ? 

Yes. 

And how did you fare in slavery 
days ? 

I had an easy time and a kind master. 

Then you were better off ? 

No. There’s a looseness about dis 
freedom dat nat'rally makes a man 
happy. 

Look to Your Books 

gooKS, always a solace, are specially 
valuable in wartime. In the 
Great War the demand at public 
libraries seems to have increased as 
the conflict went on for four years. 

A report by Mr Sayers, Chief 
Librarian of Croydon, says that books 
of all kinds continue in great demand. 

During the crisis last year serious 
study at the Croydon Library prac¬ 
tically ceased, but the mood passed 
quickly and was followed by a greatly 
increased demand. 

© 

Selfishness is that detestable vice 
which no one will forgive in others 
and no one is without himself. 

Heniy Ward Beecher 
© , 

The Commas 

'J’he Lancashire Education Com¬ 
mittee has been holding a junior 
examination, and one of the questions 
which the entrants were asked was 
What is the difference between these 
two sentences; 

The man said the woman had gone. 

The man, said the woman, had gone. 

This was the reply of one bright boy; 

- The man said the woman had gone 
without commas, the •woman said the 
man had gone with commas. 

JUST AN IDEA 

It is a wise saying that there are 
three hard tasks : keeping a secret; suf¬ 
fering an injury ; occupyiitg leisure time 
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This Would Save the World 

It is more and more felt throughout our own and other lands that only the policy 
of Jesus Christ can bring the nations back to sanity and sweet reasonableness. These 
words spoken by Our Lord would save the world if all would heed and follow them. 


YL have heard that it hath been 
said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, but I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thj' right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. 

And if anyr man will sue thee 
at the law-, and take aw'ay thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak 
also ; and whosoever shall com¬ 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been 
said. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy ; 
but I say unto you. Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 
you, and. pray for them which 
despitefully use you and jier- 
secute j'ou ; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is 
in heaven, for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. ■ 

Take heed that ye do not your 
alms before men, to be seen of 
them ; otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in 
heaven. Therefore, w'hen thou 
doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee. 

^ND, when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are, for they love to pray standing 
in the S5magogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they 
maj'^ be seen of men. 

After this manner pray ye : 

Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give ns this day our daily bread, 


•And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors ; 

And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil, 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. 

Lay not up for yourselves trea¬ 
sures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal ; 
but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor 
steal ; for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 

Therefore I say unto you. Take 
no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? Behold the fowls of the 
air, for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better 
than they ? 

why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; thej’" 
toil not,, neither do they spin, and 
yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Where¬ 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which today is and to¬ 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith ? 

Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 

Judge not, that ye be not 
judged, for with what judgment 
ye judge ye shall be judged. 


peterPuck (Jiider ths Editor's Table 

Wants to Know . , , • , , ,, 1, • 4. 

DEVICE lor keeping people awake has been invented, it 
can hardly be more effective than the old-fashioned baby. 



U the black-out 
gives, people a 
fit of the blues 


o 

fJuyxER beans are making up.- 
for lost time. Good runners. ' 
□ 

The British Navy is sweep- 
in.g the seas. Ready for 
a brusli with the enemy. 

. a 

^£11’ YORK’S 1 Vorhl Fair may 
have to close down. The 
loorld isn’t fair. 

a 

M.\N says he likes to get 
his friends on the tele¬ 
phone. But they fall off 
in numbers. 


a 

'J'HE work of Scotland Yard 
covers a large area. More 
than a yard, apparently 

a 

JT feels terrible to be a film 
star, declares one of them. 
He doesn’t want his feelings 
screened. 

a 

PfOlSE is more noticeable in 
the dark. We can’t see why. 
a 

London coffee stalls are 
being carried on during 
the war. And wheeled off. 


Doing the Work 
TO BE Done 

By the Pilgrim 

Ybeee or four of us, sitting by the 
fire, were talking of all manner 
of things when the conversation turned 
lipon ideas of peace. 

We gave more than one definition 
of it, but every time anyone defined 
it someone observed that there was one 
aspect we had forgotten. 

At last a pale young man who had 
been content to listen rather than 
contribute to the various arguments 
leaned forward, his hands clasped, his 
eyes towards the fire. “ I don’t sup¬ 
pose there has ever been an entirely 
comprehensive definition of peace,” he 
said quietly, “ and I don’t think there 
ever will be. At any rate, I know I 
couldn’t give one. 

“ But I can tell you how I see it 
rather than how I define it. When I 
think of peace I think of a great storm 
in midwinter, of an angry sea with 
waves thundering under frowning 
cliffs, of a wind screaming through 
swaying trees, of sleet and snow flying 
against the lighted window of a cottage 
where a man is baiting his lines in the 
scullery and a mother is bathing a child 
by the fire. As I think of them, the 
man and the woman are both humming 
the same little tune, while each is 
getting on with the work to be done.” 

He paused, looking round at us as if 
surprised to find that we were listening. 
“That,” he said, “ is my idea of peace.” 
© 

A Taller Race 

Y’he difference in height between a 
tall man and a short one is only a 
question of inches, but man is such a 
small thing, even when tall, that a 
few inches make a great difference. 
Yet height does not seem to matter 
much, even to a soldier. Lord Roberts, 
like Napoleon, was a little fellow. 

However that may be, a professor 
has been telling us that we are 
getting taller as a race. It has been 
estimated, he says, that the increase 
may be a third of an inch in every 
12 years. 

If this is true our country will have 
an abundance of six-foot humanity 
about a hundred years hence. 

Continued from the previous column 

And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? Or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother. 
Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye, and, behold, a beam is 
in thine own 63^0 ? Thou hypo¬ 
crite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye. 

A,sk, and it shall be given you. 

Seek, and ye shall find. Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 

Therefore, all things whatso¬ 
ever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets. 
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Poland, the World 
Will Mind 

It is more than a hundred years since 
Thomas Campbell wrote a stirring poem on 
Russia’s destruction of Poland, and we take 
from it these lines so fitting the news today. 

Co all this gallant blood has gushed 
in vain; 

And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s 
beak 

And talons torn, lies prostrated again ! 

But this is not the drama’s closing act. 
Its tragic curtain must uprise anew. 

Russia, that on his throne of adamant 
Consults what nation’s breast shall 
next be gored : 

He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant 
His standard fresh ; and horde suc¬ 
ceeding horde. 

On patriot tombstones he will whet 
the sword 

For more stupendous slaughters of the 
free. 

Then Europe’s realms, when their best 
blood is poured. 

Shall miss thee, Poland, as they 
bend the knee. 

But, Poles, when we are gone, the 
world will mind 

Ye bore the brunt of fate, and bled 
for humankind. 

Little Daughter Liberty 

Germans are the strongest and 
” wisest of nations. Our royal 
races furnish princes for all the thrones 
of Europe; our Rothschilds rule all 
the exchanges of the world; our 
learned men are pre-eminent in all the 
sciences ; we invented gunpowder and 
printing. And yet if one of us fires a 
pistol he must pay a fine of three 
thalers, and if we wish to insert in a 
newspaper, My dear wife has given 
birth to a little daughter, beautiful as 
Liberty, then the censor grasps his 
red pencil and strikes out the word 
Liberty. Heinrich Heine 

IT IS GLORY ENOUGH 

Tt is glory enough to have shouted the 
* name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an 
army of foes; 

To have thrown all prudence and fore¬ 
thought away 

And for once to have followed the call 
of the soul 

Out into the danger of darkness, of 
ruin, and death; 

To have counselled with right, not 
' success, for once 
Is glory enough for one day, 

Jt is glory enough for one day 

To have marched out alone before 
the seats of the scornful. 

Their fingers all pointing your way ; 

To have felt and wholly forgotten the 
branding-iron of their eyes ; 

To have stood up proud and reliant on 
only your soul 

And go calmly on with your duty ; 

It is glory enough. 

William Herbert Carruth 

Amid the Troubles of 
This World 

I BESOUGHT my trusty friends that out 
of God’s books of the lives and 
miracles of the saints they would set 
down for me the instruction which 
follows, so that, strengthened in my 
mind through memory and love, I may, 
amid the troubles of this world, some¬ 
times think of the things of heaven. 

Alfred’s preface to one of his books 



Auf Wiedersehen 

'X'he little gate was reached at last. 

Half hid in lilacs down the lane ; 

She pushed it wide, and as she past 
A wistful look she backward cast. 

And said Auf iviedersehen ! 

With hand on latch, a vision white 
Lingered reluctant, and again 
Half doubting if she did aright. 

Soft as the dews that fell that night. 

She said Auf wiedersehen ! 

The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the 
stair : 

I linger in delicious pain ; 

Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarcely dare. 
Thinks she Auf wiedersehen I 

Tis thirteen years, once more I press 
The turf that silences the lane ; 

I hear the rustle of her dress, 

I smell the lilacs, and—ah, yes, 

I hear Auf wiedersehen ! 

Sweet piece of bashful maiden art! 

The English words had seemed too fain. 

But these—they drew us heart to 
heart. 

Yet held us tenderly apart; 

She said Auf wiedersehen! 

James Russell Lowell 

To One Who is Coming 
to England 

Y ou are going to England. You will 
not fail to be pleased. You will 
find the people there most agreeable and 
gracious ; only be careful not to pre¬ 
sume upon their intimacy. They will 
condescend to your level, but do not you 
therefore suppose that you stand upon 
theirs. The noble lords are gods in their 
own eyes; for the other classes, be 
courteous, give your right hand, do not 
take the wall, but trust no one that you 
do not know. Above all, speak no evil 
of England to them. They are proud 
of their country above all nations in the 
world, as they have good reason to be. 

Erasmus writing to a friend 

THE MAN OF LIFE 
UPRIGHT 

'T’he man of life upright. 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deed 
Or thought of vanity ; 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent. 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 

That man needs.neither towers 
Nor armour for defence. 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence. 

He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings. 

He makes the heaven his book. 

His wisdom heavenly things ; 

Good thoughts his only friends, 

• His wealth a well-spent age, 

I The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 

Thomas Campion ings 


OUR AFFAIR 

T^apoleon to a British Ambassador ; 
’ I will make war on you. 
Ambassador; That, Sire, is your 
affair. 

Napoleon : I will annihilate you. 
Ambassador: That, Sire, is our affair. 

The Conqueror 

D o 3mu know what amazes me more 
than anj'thing else ? The impo¬ 
tence of force to organise anything. 
There are onlj' two powers in the world, 
the sword and the spirit. In the long 
run tlic sword will always be conquered 
by the spirit. Napoleon 



The Little Ship in the 
Great Sea 

'^uey say that I am small and frail, 
And cannot live in stormy seas ; 
It may be so; yet every sail 
Makes shipwreck in the swelling breeze. 
Not strength nor size can then hold fast. 
But Fortune’s favour. Heaven’s decree. 
Let others trust in oar and mast, 

But may the gods take care of me. 

From the Greek Anthology 

ONLY A CANDLE 

IF I had a ship 
* I would sail upon the sea ; 

If I had a gun 

Then a soldier I might be ; 

If I had a horse 

I’d go hunting ; but instead, 

As I’ve only got a candle, 

I am going up to bed. 

Man’s Inheritance 

Y^hat is the good of all that starry 
. ’’ firmament and the revolving 
planets, of all Creation’s labour and 
travail up to now, if it is not to enable 
a man to live in freedom, in happiness, 
and in activity among his surfourid- 

Goethe 


Sir Humpliry Davy 
Looks Back 

■^fiE source of the little information 
and intelligence I possess I must 
refer to a restless activity of spirit, a 
love ot glory which ever belonged to 
my infancy, and a sensibility easily 
excited. 

Accident opened to me in early 
youth a philosophical career, which 
I pursued with success. In manhood 
fortune smiled bn me and made me 
independent; I then really became a 
philosopher, and pursued my travels 
with the object of instructing myself 
and benefiting mankind. I have seen 
most parts of Europe, and conversed, 
I believe, with all the illustrious men 
of science belonging to them. I have 
added some little to the quantity of 
human knowledge, and, I have en¬ 
deavoured to add something to the 
quantity of human happiness. 
Humphry Davy shortly before he died 

THE WAY IS LONG 

'T’he way is long, my children, long 
and rough. 

The moors dre dreary and the woods 
are dark, 

But he that creeps from cradle on to 
grave. 

Unskilled save in the velvet course of 
fortune, 

Hath missed the discipline of noble 
hearts, sir Walter Scott 

Doing and Hoping 

YSMe have been running through the 
” Leicestershire volume of the 
King’s England and have come upon 
a good man who built a church in 1653 
at Staunton Harold. 

There is an inscription over its door¬ 
way, guarded by two angels, telling 
its story in this way : 

In the year 1653, 

when all things sacred were throughoul 
the nation either demolished or -profaned. 
Sir Robert Shirleyi Baronet, 
founded this church, 
whose singidar praise it is 
to have done the best things in the worst 
times and hoped them in the most 
calamitous. 

It is an epitaph well worth remem¬ 
bering in these days, and it singularly 
well fits the Shirleys, for the family 
experienced most calamitous times, 
one of its sons becoming an earl who 
was hanged at Tyburn, driving there 
from the Tower in a landau drawn by 
six horses, he wearing his wedding suit 
of white silk richly laced with silver. 

" I can never believe what some teach,” 
he said on the way, ‘‘ but faith alone 
will save mankind.” 

The Wave of Life 

'VYT’hither, thou turbid wave? 

Whither, with so much haste, 

.ds if a thief wert thou? 

I AM the Wave of Life, 

Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the sea’s immensity. 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time. 

Christoph August Tiedge 

THE SPECTATORS 

Tn the theatre of human life it is only 
for God and angels to be spectators. 

Francis Bacon 
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He Flew I 

RHAMPHORHY^ 

all know the old saying that 
” Pigs might fly. Stranger things 
than pigs have flown, for even Rham- 
phorhynchus flew. 

His flights are oVer, and there is 
left to him neither breath nor flesh, 
for he is a fossil, part of the solid 
earth itself. ' ■ 

We examine him wifh something 
like awe, such an atmosphere of 
antiquity inyests his remains. Learned 
men have studied him in his stony 
matrix, lectured on him, and written 
books ' about him. They have dis¬ 
covered how he crawled and swam 
and flew. But no man ever saw him 
alive, for there were ho men in the 
days of Rhamphorhynchus. There 
were very few; warm-blooded creatures 
of any sort, for Rhamphorhynchus, 
in spite of’ his wings, was one of the 
early reptiles. We may call him a 
flying dragon with ’ the body of a 
reptile, the wings of a bird, and great 
tearing teeth. 

The Finger-Wing Creatures' 

He belonged to one of the ptero-, 
dactyl,families, pterodactyl meaning. 

“ finger-wing,” for the wings, of thesp, 
creatures were not feathered and , 
enclosed like the_ fingers of our birds:;,, 
they were the models oh which the 
wings of the bat' might have been 
made.' What would be our .little 
finger was in them enormously 
lengthened, and this supported a 
thin membrane, like half an open 
umbrella. The membrane was joined 
to the side of the body and e.xtended 
to embrace the tail, as in a bat, but 
the'other fingers were free, and carried,^,, 
huge claws for grasping branches'.',' 
of trees or projecting rocks of prer . 
cipitous cliffs. . 

The creature could float on the ’ 
water, it is thought, and could catch ,,f 
fish with its toothed beak, or perhaps 
engulf them in its huddled-up wings. 
The teeth were long and sharp for 
piercing, and we imagine that it may 
have had a great pouch for receiving 
its food, like a pelican. 

We know from the structure of its 
skeleton that it was a reptile, yet it 
had something of the birds, for its 
bones were hollow to admit air and 
make flight easy, as a bird’s bones 
are. It carried within its frame all ib 
the evidence of the reptile strain • 
from which it had risen, yet authorities 
believe that it may have differed from 
reptiles by being warm-blooded. There 
is no warm-blooded reptile today, 
no reptile that can fly, though the 
so-called flying lizard can come safely , 
from a height by means of a membrane ' 

. opening like a parachute. 

When All Life Was 
in the Water 

Strange, is it not, that so marvellous 
a method of movement as flight 
should have been vouchsafed to ’ 
reptiles ? Milton, who knew nothing 
of the life-story of the past buried 
beneath his feet, thought that only 
birds and angels could fly, and we all 
thought so until the mind of Cuvier, 
the French naturalist, grasped the 
truth that the life of the present-day 
world is only a fragment of the life ■ 
the earth has known. 


The Greatest Geri 

Goethe and What He Thought 


^IIE mark of all great people is that, 
without trying to be, they are dif¬ 
ferent from ordinary men and women. 

We;all differ from each other,, but 
great people differ more,' and the 
greatest are unique ; there was never 
any such person before or since as 
Buddha, or Socrates, or. Shakespeare. 
This natural and inimitable’ difference 
between' common, and uncommon 
people is well shown in the greatest . 
thinker e’ver- produced by Germany, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, perhaps the 
most remarkable example in the his¬ 
tory of- the world: of the great man 
who lives intensely through the whole 
of life.: 

He is by universal consent the 
greatest poet of Germany ; so ihuch 
so that there is no other to be named 
for a moment beside him in any kind 
of poetry. His writing has every great 
quality—sincerity, majesty, depth, 
charity, tenderness, imagination. He 
has'written iiiany short poems of the 
kind called songs or lyrics, which are 
among the most beautiful of their 
kind, in all literature, and many of 
which the famous Austrian. Franz 
Schubert, set to immortal music. ; 

But the poet who wrote lyrics that 
stand beside those of Wordsworth and 
Shelley-also wrote the m'ighty poem 
called Faust, oiie of the world’s great¬ 
est masterpieces. It is a drama to 
place beside the greatest produced by 


the Greeks jar by Shakespeare, yet 
utterly different ’from theirs or from 
anything else ever written, as Goethe 
himself was different from all other 
men. 

This singer of lovely songs, this 
author of a great and terrible drama, 
was also an inspired student of 
Nature ; and if he had never written 
a line of poetry his name would be 
remembered with those of Newton and 
Darwin. He was not always right, and 
he was wrong in his criticism of 
Newton’s tlieory of colours ; but he 
saw and set forth many ideas which 
were thought little of in his own time, 
but are now known to be true and 
valuable. Indeed, the subsequent 
proof of their'truth is regarded as the 
greatest scientific achievement of the 
whole of last centmy. 

Goethe died in 1832, in the same 
year as Cuvier, the French student of 
animals. To the last Cuvier declared 
that animals and plants weie created 
in the beginning as they are no’w, and 
that they have not been slowly 
changed and evolved from othfer 
simpler kinds of animals and plants, 
as some few bold people declared. 
Among these bold pcoi)lc the deepest 
seer of all was Goethe. In thfs great 
scientific question Cuvier, the-man of 
science, wlio had studied the one 
subject and nothing else all his life, was 
w'l'ong, and the poet Goethe was right. 


In the greatest questions of all 
Goethe w'as no le.ss great. He w’as one 
of the few who in those days revered 
and honoured the “ God-inspired Jew,” 
Baruch Spinoza, and he stands in the 
company of the few mighty thinkers 
who have risen in successive ages as 
witnesses to the truth that God is in 
all things, moving them and creating 
and sustaining them from eternity to 
eternity. This highest and deepest 
of all thoughts Goethe puts, for.in¬ 
stance, into the mouth of the Earth- 
Spirit in Faust, who says that the 
earth is the loom where he weaves 
from age to age “ the living garment 
of God.” 

The man who could write such a 
line, and the mighty tragedy in which 
it occurs, as well as such little poems 
as “ On all the hilltops there is rest,” 
and who could reveal the structure 
of a flower, guess the history of the 
skull and the backbone, guide and 
guard and educate a State, was evi¬ 
dently bound to teach, as he did, that 
the duty of a man is to train and 
develop his mind and feelings for a 
complete life, and to devote his culture 
to the wise service of mankind. 

To prepare us for complete living,- 
said Herbert Spencer, thirty years 
• after Goethe’s death, is the business 
of education ; and that was Goethe’s 
idea, of self-education to be devoted 
to the service of the world. 

In-many poems and prose writings, 
and in many conversations, he taught 
these ideas; and w’e may end our 
account of this “ great heroic ancient 
man ” living in the modern age (as 
Carlyle called him) with a few of his 
thoughts. 


Sayings of Germany’s Greatest Thinker 


Ah, Nature, how safe and how great 
in all things dost thou shine 
forth ! 

In the long run we are at the mercy 
of the creatures we ourselves have 
made. 

A man’s manners are the mirror in 
which he shows his portrait. 

To learn what is noble is a gain the 
soul can never lose. A noble example 
makes the most difficult thing easy. 

The night is rest enough for the 
weary, for the true man’s great holiday 
isaction. 

The most dreadful thing in the world 
is ignorance in action. 

^VERY day we should hear at least 
one little song, read one good 
poem, see one beautiful picture, and, if 
possible, say a few thoughtful words. 

Which is the lest government ? That 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. 

I earnestly advise you not to waste 
an hour in the society of those whose 
tastes and interests have nothing in 
common with your own. 

We read too many paltry things that 
do but kill time and leave us none the; 
richer. 

The book of Nature is the one book 
of .which every page is deeply 
significant. 

Amid all the changes and chances of 
this world of ours, our only happiness 
and peace are to be found in true love, 
in devotion to knowledge, and in doing 
good. 

To clever people almost everything 
is laughable—to wise people, hardly 
anything. 


What is 5'our duty ? Every day’s 
demands upon you. 

We are always spending our tinie 
well when our work daily compels us 
to develop toward higher things. 

■pnE great thing is to love the good 
and true; and this love proves 
itself when we recognise and prize the 
good and true wherever they show 
themselves. 

Without self-sacrifice there can be 
no real friendship. 

There is nothing to be done in life 
without earnestness. 

Our business is not to solve all the 
riddles of life, but to live. 

With the doings of men, as with the 
deeds of Nature, what chiefly matters 
for us is the end they have in view. 

We must try to think and to feel in 
company with the best heads and the 
best hearts. We cannot cultivate our 
minds or feelings by means of the 
second-rate ; nothing short of the best 
is of any avail. But we are too inclined 
to accept the commonplace, and our 
heart and mind become readily hard¬ 
ened against the beautiful and the 
perfect. This tendency we must fight. 

Jt is the mark of all who devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to their 
inner culture that they are utterly 
indifferent to mere external things. 

The wish to do good is a brave and 
proud wish, and every man to whom 
it is granted in even a small measure 
maj" well be very thankful. But no 
inclination is good in itself; it is only 
good in so far as it results in doing 
good. 
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Before Men Walked 

ICHUS AND His Queer World 


We must never forget that this 
world ojice belonged mainly to reptiles. 
Far back in time all life was in the 
water, then things like scorpions 
found a way out. Aerial insects 
developed from marine life, and down 
among the coal we find fossil insects 
measuring 12 and 14 inches across 
the wings. 

We talk about the cricket on the 
hearth, but the cricket was with the 
world long before the hearth; he 
flourished among trees which were to 
turn into coal and warm the hearth. 

The Amphibians and 
the Reptiles 

Insects were one line along which life 
developed, but larger types arose from 
the sea and the rivers and marshy 
lakes. They would accustom them- 
‘ selves to breathe out of the sea 
between tides^ or along the swampy 
course of streams and lagoons, until 
in course of time they passed through 
' changes such as frogs and newts and 
salamanders go through, hatched in 
water to pass the rest of their lives 
ori' land. Those were the amphibians, 
and from the amphibians sprang tlie 
reptiles, which had the mastery of the 
earth for enormous periods. 

One contemporary of Rhampho- 
' rhynchus was our old friend the 
Ichthyosaurus, the fish lizard, de¬ 
veloped on the lines of the whale. It 
was a true reptile,-cold-blooded, air- 
breathing, and had four paddles but 
scarcely any neck, with a mouth re¬ 
sembling that of a frightful crocodile. 
We are not sure whether it ever came 
ashore. No whale could come ashore 
today—if it becomes stranded it 
crushes in its chest by its own enor¬ 
mous weight; but the ichthyosaurus 
was so built that his chest would have 
bofhc his weight on land. 

The Eyes of Ichthyosaurus 

A marvellous creature was this 
water reptile. It could breathe air; 
it could rip and tear with awful 
teeth; it had eyes measuring a foot 
across, with movable rings of bony 
plates so that they could be regulated 
at will. The eyes of the ichthyosaurus, 
when he came into the light, adjusted 
tliemselves so that he could see at a 
distance in the glare or in the dim 
twilight, and in the depths he could 
cither shut in his guards to protect 
the soft part of the eye from the 
pressure of the water, or open them 
wide to take advantage of the scanty 
illumination to seize his prey. He 
was in the waters, in the height of his 
glory, when our friend Rhampho- 
rhynchus was buzzing overhead. 

And the Dinosaur was alive, too, 
making the solid earth tremble and the 
marshes squelch beneath his mighty 
bulk. The dinosaurs were a numerous 
group, varying in size and habits. 
There were some quite small; there 
were others which would be simply 
incredible did we not find their skele¬ 
tons intact. One of them was the 
'ivlegalosaurus, a flesh-eater 25 feet 
long and weighing two or three tons, 
living by the marshes. Double the 
dimensions and we have the size of 
the Ceteosaurus, a vegetable-feeder of 
the marshes, whose great tail suggests 


that it swam as much as it walked. It 
was closely allied to the still more 
heavily built Brontosaurus, a fearful- 
looking brute, 50 feet long and twenty 
tons in weight. It divided its time 
between the water and the land. 

Grim and terrifying as these crea¬ 
tures must have seemed, they did not 
suffice to keep at bay the carnivorous 
members of the dinosaur family, so 
there grew up in course of time a 
lizard which specialised in armour, 
the Stegosaurus. About 25 feet long, 
it had the great bony skeleton proper 
to its size, but growing out front the 
skin, along the. line of the spine, was 
an armament of bony plates, some of 
them a yard across, and where these 
ended, towards the tail, its mighty 
spines succeeded. With its huge bulk, 
its great defences, and its abundance 
of vegetable food, surely this creature” 
should have lived on. But brawn and 
bone and not brains was the order of 
this type ; and it was doomed. 

The Mightiest Beast That 
Ever Walked the Earth 

So was the. Atlantosaurus, the 
mightiest beast that ever walked the' 
earth. Its length' was between 80 and 
100 feet. It cannot have weighed much 
less than 50 tons, eight times the 
weight of the biggest elephant. All 
these creatures, with their 'colossal 
bodies and their tiny brains, were 
doomed. Everywhere brain was at a 
discount. It was at a discount in the 
flying reptiles, in the dinosaurs, in the 
crocodiles, in the turtles and tortoises. 

Wdiat a world it must have been! 
A world where attack and defence and 
the maintenance of life'depended on 
weapons alone without a thought to 
direct them. These monster reptiles 
had all risen from creatures whose 
far-removed ancestry had emerged 
from the seas and the rivers. Frightful 
lizards peopled the waters and bestrode 
the earth. Iguanodons tore down 
trees, flesh-eating dinosaurs tore down 
iguanodons. No wonder that, in that 
scene of stupendous slaughter, lesser 
reptiles took to the air. Slowly, in the 
course of perhaps millions of years, the 
reptiles diverged, producing the mar¬ 
vellous membrane which became a 
wing. Rhamphorhynchus and all his 
tribe of wing-fingered cousins came 
into being and shared the air, while 
the greater reptiles mastered the earth 
and the waters. Even flying reptiles 
grew vast and fearful, 25 feet across 
the wings. 

Slowly Nature Evolved 
a Bird 

But the end was not yet. Nature 
gave her creatures power to leave the 
water and return to it, alternating 
between sea and land; she gave size 
and bone and muscle, though not 
brain. She gave new facilities when 
wings were evolved by reptiles, but 
this type was imperfect, and slowly 
she evolved a bird. It was the^Archae- 
opteryx, or Ancient Wing. It w’as a 
small beginning, a bird smaller than 
a crow, with teeth, with four clawed 
fingers free in the wing, and with a 
lizard-like tail. In that tail were 
the first feathers, a pair of feathers 
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Rhamphorhynchus as he was—King of flight before Man began to walk 


sprouting from each vertebra of the tail. rhynchus himself would not have dis- 

The scales of the reptiles remained on dained such a meal, 
the legs—they remain in every bird But the love and the care were 
todaj'; certain reptile characters re- there, and it prospered the mammals, 

main still in the blood. But the blood I21 time the small-brained giants of 

must positively have been warm, earth and water for the most part 

whether it was warm in the Rham- passed away. They had not wits enough 

phorhynchus or not. And in this same to keep alive. But the mammals 

age came the highest type in the grew. Little mammals grew to large 

lowliest form—^mammals ! mammals, and fearful flesh-eaters and 

The first mammal has not yet been , mighty vegetable-feeders arose in this 
found. The line of departure from great order of creation, 
the old reptile line was not suddenly xhe horrible sea lizards and the 

struck out; Nature’s changes never earth-shaking land lizards vanished, 

are. H was a very gradual process. 'VVe and practically all the fishes which 

had put on armour-plate disappeared. 
But the mammals retained their hold 
on life. All manner of ne\v creatures 
appeared on the earth and in the 
waters, descended from the creatures 
of the days of Rhamphorhynchus. In 
his day appeared characteristics which 
foreshadowed birds and mammals. In 
him were combined features of birds 
and reptiles too. It is the mammal 
which has risen and achieved the most 
stupendous change. 

The Crown and Glory of the 
Mammal Family 

Rhamphorhynchus never knew Man, 
but man is the crown and glory of 
the mammal family, whose remotest 
ancestors crept humbly in hiding in 
the flying reptile’s day. Providence, 
which decreed that Rhamphorhynchus 
and all the monsters of his primeval 
world should perish, decreed ihat the 
mammal should rise and triumph 
in the human family ; so, although 
Rhamphorhynchus never saw a man, 
it is true that men can pick him out 
of the rock in which he has lain for 
ages, and can put him into a story for 
a book. 


uno looay many rencs m wmen repxne 
and mammal characteristics are inter¬ 
woven in the same fossil-body. The 
first mammals, when they really 
emerged from the reptile stage, were 
as small as rats. 

The Marsupials Arrive 

The tremendous point about this 
mighty change is that with it came 
brain. We do not know how the 
monstrous reptiles hatched their eggs, 
but we know that the early mammals 
took care of theirs. We know that a 
type appeared in which, when the 
young came, they must have been 
very imperfect creatures, yet they 
aroused that marvellous instinct, 
mother-love, for these early creatures 
developed little marsupial pouches, 
like those of the kangaroo, in which to 
■ carry their naked young until they 
were able to fend for themselves. 

But with the mammals came true 
mother-love, with reasoning care and 
affection, we rriust suppose. Tiny 
creatures that they were, the mammals 
went every minute in fear of their lives, 
for there were myriads of flesh-eaters 
ready to gobble them up. Rhampho- 
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Tales of Last Tisvjs 

Germany’s War Lord 
Out of the Way 

'T’iiE ordeal of the German Emperor is the opening picture. The Imperial 
* during the great Battle of Rheims trappings are becoming threadbare, 
has been the subject of an imaginative These men are grappling with doom, 
but profoundly instructive study by The Emperor is ceremoniously rele- 
a German miter of distinction. gated to a tall wooden tower specially 

: The story is confined to the hour-to- constructed in a wood, from whose 
hour doings and experiences of the platform above the level of the 
Emperor during the period of less tree-tops the All Highest would be 
than ten days in which the battle in the most favourable position to 
was launched and decided, and with witness what might happen. 

German thoroughness more than five And here with his immediate retinue 
hundred closely printed pages are he must dwell perched for six whole 
devmted to this theme. days, eyes glued to telescopes that 

The arrival of the Imperial train show nothing but distant fumes and 
at a wayside station ; the Supreme blurs and smudges ; while his throne 
War Lord’s meeting with his Generals totters and his people’s fortune is 
(Hindenburg solemn, deferential, decided, utterly helpless and useless, a 
v'ague ; Ludendorff preoccupied, terse, prey to the' worst anxieties, but at any 
reserved, the man at the wheel), such rate out of the way. Winston Churchill 

Women and Children First 

quietly relieved a girl o’f her kit, like a 
little Philip Sidney. An important 
official was seen carrying a baby 
through the streets, the mother being 
too tired to go another step. Boy 
Scouts were carr3dng food to hungry 
folk: and well-to-do ladies were 
motoring poor people to their homes; 

There was a nurse who helped a 
crippled child into a car, doing it all 
with wonderful patience and gentle¬ 
ness. There .was a hostess who re¬ 
ceived a contingent of late evacuees 
with the words, " Come in, I’m sure 
you are all going to make me happy." 

One mother with three children 
tugging at her dress had a coloured 
picture book. “ I’ll have to show the 
kiddies something,” she explained, 
“ and they love Red Riding Hood.” 

The Day of the Horse 
Is Come Again 

Tt has often been said that the day may children whom they have ceased to 
come when, petroleum and other serve. They were self-trained to feats 
forms of energy for transport having as intelligent as those in any circus, 
become seriously reduced in quantity. Leaving their depot at about four 
we shall be driven back to alliance with o’clock in the morning, on reaching 
that oldest servant of Man, the horse, their beat they shared the labour and 
With the war little more than a responsibility with their masters. Each 
month old the horse has returned to driver collected two armfuls of bottles 
something of his old supremacy as and sped with them from house to 
prime mover of our traffic. house, leaving milk for four homes at 

Traps and carriages, carts and vans each instalment. The horses seemed 
that had vanished into the obscurity able to count; as the fourth gate 
of dusty sheds and barns, have made clicked, off the}' would stroll, to pull 
their appearance again in streets and up, unbidden, at the first of the next 
cities to which horse-drawn traffic had four houses awaiting service, 
become a rare curiosity, and this not The sight of these dairy horses 
in England only, but in many Euro- afforded the first visible evidence 
pean centres to which petrol and other among animals of an impending crisis, 
mineral oils cease to flow with their As zero hour approached, each horse 
old regularity. was fitted with a halter in addition to 

But while these faithful animals are its bridle, so that, in case of a possible 
welcomed in a variety of activities, air raid, they might be hitched to some 
one branch of. industry finds them place of security to prevent their being 
superfluous. A great London dairj', stampeded into flight, 
which has been the chief of horse- Yes, the horses are back, in spite of 
owners, has lost an immense number 'cars and tractors, and we like to think 
of little customers, who have been sent of the satisfaction that will come to a 
aw'ay into the country, so man}' of certain Lincolnshire farmer. Retiring 
these animals, familiar pets in the areas a few years ago, he sold off all his farm 
they have served, are being sold. goods except two shire horses and one 

They will find a ready market, for wagon. These he kept, he explained, 
they are all in splendid condition. But so that he might always have them 
they will have to accustom themselves ready to lend a friend in need of 
to conditions as unfamiliar as the them. 


One who has been helping with the 
settling down of the town children in the 
country sends us these notes. 

l_Iow wonderfully brave and cheerful 
^ tlrey were ! There were tired 
mothers carrying babies, one of the 
mites being only twelve days old., 

There were boys of lo and ii who 
were thrilled with the great adventure, 
and girls who were timid and nervous, 
but were smiling through. There 
were teachers with the grave responsi¬ 
bility of seeing their charges safely to 
the end of their journey; at the 
receiving end were willing helpers who 
provided tea and biscuits, and went 
on to conduct the children to their 
new homes. 

Gallantry and chivalry were to be 
found on every hand. One boy 


The Slum Lad’s Dream 


Here is one of the best poor boy stories 
in the world. It is that of 'William Quarrier, 
bom 110 years ago last month. 

N September 29, 1829, the wife of 
aship’s carpenter named Quarrier 
had a son and christened him William, 
^hey lived in a poor part of Greenock. 
A few neighbours came in to look at 
the new bairn, and no one guessed 
what a great thing he was going to do 
for Scotland. 

Three years later the carpenter died 
while he was bn a voyage. The widow 
had three young children, so she could 
not go out to work, and she started a 
shop. But it failed. 

From the plain cottage home they 
moved to a slum room in Gorbals, 
where they lived from hand to mouth 
and were often desperately hungry 
and cold. The widow got sewing to 
do for the factories, but though she 
stitched day and night she could not 
make enough to pay for rent, bread, 
and clothing. William helped at 
first by carrying the work to and fro 
for her; then he learned to do some 
of the sewing, and at si.x he was a 
factory hand. 

From ten to twelve hours a day this 
child worked in a pin factory, and on 
Saturday he was rewarded with a 
shilling. 

There were hundreds of child slaves 
like him then. They worked in 
factories, or they made matches in 
their homes, or they crept up chimneys 
and were sometimes suffocated there. 

The Barefoot Boy 

William Quarrier was sent to Sunday 
school, where they taught him that 
God was kind and would one day make 
all children happy in Heaven. In his 
old age he said, looking back on his 
childhood, that he used to wish God 
would send a little happiness to poof 
children on Earth instead of saving 
it all up for Heaven. 

In answer to the need of the little 
ones came the good Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mrs Browning, Doctor Barnardo, and 
William Quarrier. 

One day, when he was eight, and was 
walking barefoot through the cold • 
streets of Glasgow, having had nothing 
to eat for a day and a half, he looked 
at the well-fed and well-clothed people 
going by and wondered why they did 
not help him. They could see he was 
blue w'ith cold and pinched with 


hunger, but nobody cared. “ iff ever 
I have any rnoney,” said little William, 
“ Twill help poor children.” He kept 
his word. 

He became a cobbler, and because 
he worked so hard and knew how to 
go hungry he saved enough to start a 
small business at 23. His old master’s 
daughter, a sweet and beautiful girl, 
waited ten years till he could afford 
to marry her. 

The shop prospered and grew into 
many shops. It was Quarrier’s dream 
to save £20,000 to start an orphanage. 
But soon he saw that it would take a 
very long time, and meanwhile child¬ 
ren were in bitter need. • 

“ I will start my orphanage now,” 
said William Quarrier, “ and pray for 
the money to carry it on.” 

Dream and Prayer 

So the Orphan Homes of Scotland 
began, in 1871, with one modest house. 
Since then about twenty thousand 
children Jiave been brought up and 
launched in the world from those 
homes, and two million pounds have 
been sent, unasked, to carry on the 
work. Yet William Quarrier and his 
helpers resolved never to beg, send 
out collectors,' or advertise, and never 
to run into debt. They have simply 
dreamed and prayed. 

Their dream has come true. 

Their prayers have been answered. 

One day Quarrier was asked to go 
to see a poor old washerwoman living 
in one room. He thought she wanted 
help, for she had worked at half-a- 
crown a day till she was too weak to 
work any more. But she drew from 
various parts of her dress banknotes 
which she tossed to him with a 
chuckle. " Count it! ” she said. It 
was her life savings of £1600, for the 
orphans ! 

Now there is a big town at Bridge of 
Weir composed of cottages where some 
1500 children live in family groups. 
Eventually they go to a branch of the 
Home in Canada. 

Mr Quarrier died in 1904, but his 
daughter carried on his work, a very 
great work, merciful beyond words. 
IMarvellous is it to think that it was 
begun by a man who came out of the 
slums of Glasgow, a barefooted lad of 
six, living in a slum and working for 
twelve hours a day in a factory at a. 
shilling a week. 



A Film in the Ocean Bed 


A T the Bermuda Marine station, 
where our Royal Society has 
been investigating the flow of the Gulf 
Stream, from the Gulf of Mexico, a 
moving picture film has been made 
more than a mile deep in the ocean. 

This has been done with an auto¬ 
matic camera, sunk in a closed cham¬ 
ber, with a window capable of resisting 
a pressure of two tons to the square 
inch. That is the pressure of the 
ocean water .two miles down. The 
cainera sunk off Bermuda was tried at 
a depth of a mile and a half. 

The camera, which takes its pictures 
through a window of Herculite glass, is 
accompanied by two storage batteries 
which operate the moving picture film 
of the camera, and supply a motor to 
time it. The batteries also operate a 
50-candle-power headlight with a 
reflector to light up the ocean depths. 


which are black as night in the most 
complete blackout. 

A pressure gauge starts the timing 
motor at the right depth, and this 
turns on the movie camera and the 
light for a trifle over a second, which is 
time enough to take 16 pictures ; and 
then turns it 'off for ii seconds before 
it begins again. 

In 100 feet of film something must 
be snapped by the'moving pictures, 
though in the first experiments nothing 
was caught except small fry! It is 
hoped that presently some more 
remarkable incidents of life in the 
ocean depths rhay be filmed ; but even 
the less important ones are valuable in 
helping to solve the problems of deep 
ocean currents, and so to tell something 
of the warm water flow which sets out 
from the Gulf of Mexico and makes its 
mark on our winters. 
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CN WORD STRIP A BUNCH OF KEYS 



Door key Piano key Violin key Key in music Pedal key Key of tile Morse key Sycamore key Skeleton key 

The key is one of Man’s master tools, something that opens up a way or is an essential link. Here are nine examples. 


In the Country Now—Ladybirds Sleeping and Swallows Flying Away 


J UST now you will probably find lady¬ 
birds going into some retired spot, 
where they will remain asleep during the 
winter. It is a question whether any other 
insect is so useful to man, particularly 
in this country and in America. 

Many a time it has saved millions and 
millions of pounds by destroying the 
aphis, or greenfly, and saving the crops ; 
and even where in one yea,r it has 
arrived too late to do this, it has, by 
killing off the greenfly at the end of the 
season, saved the country from devasta¬ 
tion in the following season. 

The ladybird is, of course, a beetle, 
but it is in the larva stage that it does 
such splendid work for us. The female 
lays her eggs on some infested twig or 
leaf, and when these hatch out into 
little grey creatures something like 
miniature woodlice, they begin to 
devour the greenflies at an astonishing 
rate. If a few are placed on a bush 
infested with the pest, they clear it in 
a day or two. 


Verj' little is known about its hiberna¬ 
tion in this country, although in America 
the creature is regarded as so valuable 
that a whole Government department 
has made its habits a subject of special 
study. The hibernating ladybirds are 
collected in millions in the Rocky 
IMountains and brought down into the 
Californian orchards in time to save the 
crops from the greenflies. 

The numbers of the ladybirds depend 
upon the prevalence of greenfly. If 
there is a plague of aphis, then the lady¬ 
birds come in swarms, and sometimes 
they redden the fields and even the sea¬ 
shore. They have actually been known 
to swarm into houses in such numbers 
as to make the rooms uninhabitable on 
account of the smell they emit. This 
is caused by a yellowish liquid which 
comes from the joints of the limbs. 

There are more than twenty species 
of ladybirds found in Britain, but the 
two-spot and the seven-spot are the 
most familiar. 


At dusk we may often hear the hum 
of the dor beetle, or dumble dor, as it 



flies about in circles seeking for a suitable 
place in which to lay its eggs ; and the 


owls find the violet-black insect a dainty 
morsel, as proved by the pellets which 
are seen near their roosting-places, and 
udiich contain the remains of dors. 
Crows and kestrels, too, are fond of the 
beetle, which in some parts is known 
as the flying watchman. 

The summer birds are nearly all gone, 
and the last of the swallows and martins 
are on the wing for the sunny south. 
But as some compensation we have 
winter visitors, and among them are 
the various geese, one of the most inter¬ 
esting being the white-fronted goose 
which nests in the 'Arctic regions and 
visits us at this time for the winter. 
It is easily distinguished from its 
relatives by the white forehead. 

The leaves of the elm and hazel are 
now yellow, and those of the walnut, 
maple, ash,- beech, Lombardy poplar, 
and elder are falling.fast. 

The Virginia creeper is also losing 
its leaves, while those of the dogwood 
are turning red. 


Why Do We Shake Hands 
When We Meet ? 

Shaking hands when we meet is such 
a familiar custom that we probably 
never stop to ask ourselves why our 
greeting should take this form. Many 
centuries ago there was a distinct reason 
why two men should shake hands upon 
meeting. If they did not know one 
another, they would each grasp the 
other’s weapon hand, as a precaution 
against treachery. From this it became 
the custom for friends to surrender their 
weapon hands freely to one another as a' 
sign of friendliness. It is to be hoped that 
the habit will soon prevail again through¬ 
out the world. 

Hotv Does a Waterproof Keep 
Oat the Rain ? 

We can understand why ordinary 
cloth lets water through it, for we need 
only hold it up to the light to see that 
there is plenty of room for water to get 
through. It is very good that our 
clothing should be porous—that is to 
say, should have plenty of pores, or 
holes, to let air and water through. In 
this way our clothing is ventilated,' and 
the perspiration can get away from our 


Peter Simple s Question Box 


bodies. But when a cloth is made into 
what we call a waterproof the pores in 
the texture are all filled up with india- 
rubber, as we can .see if we hold such a 
material up to the light. 

It is easy to go so far in our answer to 
the question, but it is by no means so 
easy to say why even a thin layer of 
indiarubber has the power of preventing 
water from passing through it. We 
know that a very thin sheet of this 
material may have water lying on one 
side of it, while the other side is perfectly 
dry. We can only suppose that the 
molecules of which indiarubber is made 
b3’’ the plant are bound closely to¬ 
gether so that no liquid can get 
between them. 

What is the Biggest Nation ? 

China is undoubtedly the biggest of 
the world’s races, her population (al¬ 
though it has never been counted 
e.xactl)^) being estimated at over 400 
millions. The ibiggest white nation is 
Russia with about 170 millions in its 
European and Asiatic territories. Then 
come the United States with about 130 


million people, Germany with over 
80 millions, and the British nation 
with some 50 million people at homo 
and some 20 million white people 
overseas. 

The British Empire, of course, in¬ 
cludes about 430 million coloured people, 
the biggest number under one flag in the 
world. Italy follows the British Isles 
with 44 millions, and then come France 
with 42 millions and Poland with 34. 

How Did Britain Get Its 
Name ? 

It is not quite clear how our i.sland got 
its name. The first record we have of it 
is from the visit of Pytheas, the great 
Greek traveller, who came here from 
what is now Marseilles, about 320 B c, 
between the earlier and the later waves 
of Celtic immigration. He called the 
people Pretanes. It is supposed that he 
was simply writing down the nearest 
imitation he could make of the name 
the people gave themselves, and that 
the later form, Britannia, given by 
Julius Caesar to the land he invaded, 
was made in the same way. 


How Many Stars Has the 
Milky Way ? 

Look closely at the IMilk}' Vv''ay on a 
bright night and 3'ou will see that it is 
made of many stars, only they seem so 
closely packed together that their light 
is all blended, looking like a thin cloud 
or a milky stream across the sk}^ If 
you use a telescope you see the separate 
stars more clearlv’, and if you take a 
photograph through a telescope j'ou find 
that the stars of the IMilky Waj' are to be 
counted not in thousands but bj' the 
hundred million. 

From any one part of the earth we can 
only see about half of the IMilky Way, 
but this great streak of stars really 
forms a mighty circle, the different parts 
of which can be seen from different parts 
of the earth. The sun and the earth and 
other planets with it lie somewhere not 
far from the centre of this great circle. 
Every one of these millions of stars is a 
sun like ours, only some are smaller than 
our sun, and many are far bigger. Any 
or all of these suns, for all we know, may 
have one or many planets circling round 
it, as the earth moves round the sun. 
We cannot see these planets, for they 
are far too small, and without any light 
of their own, as the earth is. 



CN BIBLE STRIP 


PUZZLING PHRASES EXPLAINED 


The Village House with One Room 


The Upper Chamber of a Large House 


Rolling up the Bed 


Key on the Shoulder Thieves digging through a House 


Jesus says, in Matthew 5 , IS, “A 
candle giveth light unto all th.it are 
in the house.” This could not he 
true of our Western houses, but in 
Palestine many village houses con¬ 
sist of a single apartment. 


Jesus, in Luke 22, 12, told His 
disciples to prepare the Last 
Supper in “a large upper room.” 
This was not an obscure apart¬ 
ment in a small house, but the 
best room in a large house. 


“ Take up thy bed and go 
unto thine house,” said Je.sus to 
the sick man. (Matthew 9, 6.) 
In Palestine a bed is merely a rug 
or small mattress, which can 
be rolled up and carried away. 


The locks of Eastern houses often; 
have keys a foot long. The key is 
fastened to a string worn round the, 
neck or fastened to the girdle, the key! 
being thrown over the shoulder, where , 
it hangs all day. l 


In Job 24 , 16, we read 
of people who “ in the 
dark dig through houses.” 
This is the way in whichbur- 
glars break into an Eastern 
house with mud walls. 
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Rhythm That Runs Like a Poem Through Nature 


"W/hen we are children we learn 
” rhymes. All of us know Jack 
and Jill went up the hill, and Little 
Bopeep has lost her sheep. We learn 
these rhymes naturally and easily and 
never forget them, not only because 
as children we usually have good 
memories, but because the lines are 
in metre, and metre itself is an aid to 
the memory. 

The sing-song of rhyme brings poetry 
into the company of rhythmical things, 
and for some reason most great and 
natural things are rhythmical. When 
the human mind uses metre and 
finds pleasure in rhythm it is simply 
showing its unity with the stars and 
the tides, and with the ways of God.* 

Think how full the world is of 
regular rhythms. From the sun, more 


than ninety million miles away,, the 
waves of light flow across space and 
break upon our eyes; whether they 
be red waves, or blue waves, or violet 
waves, or any other colour of waves, 
they all flow in regular undulations, 
keeping the same length and the 
same rate. 

In the same way musical notes are 
waves of air, travelling at fixed rates, 
and beating regularly upon the ear. 
We see a certain ray of light and know 
that its waves of ether are beating 
steadily at a certain rate on the eye. 
We hear a certain note and know 
that the waves of air are beating at a 
certain fate on the ear. Regularly 
and rhythmically the sun rises and 
sets. Regularly and rhythmically 
come the seasons. Regularly and 


rhythmically ebb and flow the tides ; 
and the heart-beat of a healthy man 
is as much in metre as the rhyme of 
Jack and Jill. 

If a man walks irregularly he is 
probably suffering from some disease, 
or has ruined the beautiful rhythms of 
his brain by alcohol. If his heart 
beats irregularly he has something 
wrong with his heart. When men go 
forth to battle they march as regularly 
as the lines of Paradise Lost, and often 
sing in rhythm as they march. 

Metre and rhythm are not simply a 
trick of poetry; they are an expres¬ 
sion of something deep and universal. 
The poetry that is the most perfect 
metrically will live the longest, and it 
is not unlikely that our nursery 
rhymes have lasted so long because 


most of them are so finished in metre. 
As metre most of them are works of art. 

Read these two verses of Tennyson, 
and see how much more meaning and 
feeling the words have because they 
are in metre: 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea 1 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Every boy and girl, when the 
memory is young, should learn poems 
by heart, for poetry in the heart 
prevents life from becoming prosy, 
ugly, and dull. On page 7 is a poem by 
Thomas Campion we should all know. 


The Polar Bear is Left-Handed The Greatest Successes in Animal Life 


17 VERY captain of a county cricket 
team looks out for a man who bats 
or bowls left-handed, for as most of us 
are right-handed such a player man¬ 
ages to upset the opposition. 

That being so, we may assume that 
if ever we organise sport among 
animals there will be competition 
for the services of polar bears. Mr 
David Haig-Thomas, the Arctic ex¬ 
plorer, has found, after long and 
frequent observation of these splendid 
creatures, that they are alt apparently 
left-handed. That is to say, when 
there is anything to be done with a 
paw it is the left fore-paw that the 
bear uses. 

Probably most animals are right- 
handed. When a horse paws the 
ground as a call or signal to its master 
it is as a rule the right fore-foot that 
it employs. Cats, lions, and tigers, 
M'hen they prepare to strike with a 
taloned foot, raise the right fore-paw 
for the purpose ; and does not a dog, 
when he is waiting in great excitement. 


generally raise his right fore-foot in a 
moment of arrested action ? 
Gardeners may find interest in 



them, hops, clematis, honeysuckle, and 
other clinging plants, and note that 
they do not all twist in the same 
direction ; some turn to the right and 
some to the left, a difference in method 
which is not easy to explain. 


It is a long time since the Zoo sea-lions 
^ saw the ocean, but their daily 
lives have suddenly been affected by 
events in their native qlement. They 
are fish-eaters, and the war makes it 
difficult for our brave fishermen to 
land cargoes sufficient to afford a 
margin of supply for animals. 

So the sea-lions at the Zoo are being 
tricked into acceptance of a new diet. 
They are being fed in part on meat 
which, smeared with cod liver oil, 
seems to them fish of a kind that they 
have not previously tasted. But they 
thrive on the substitute. 

All the greatest successes in animal 
life have been won by creatures 
capable of such adaptations. Man can 
eat flesh or vegetable food, and so can 
go wherever either is found. The 
lion is a flesh-eater only, so must 
starve amid fruit and vegetation from 
which his living prey is absent. 

The sloth of the tropics, the koala 
of Australia, the giraffe nibbling its 
meal of leaves in Central Africa, the 


okapi in the steaming gloom of the 
equatorial forest, the platypus with its 
crustacean diet in Australian streams, 
the ant-eating mammals with their 
whip-like tongues, are among the 
creatures that must have their native 
diet or perish, although for a, while 
they may survive captivity and 
cleverly-devised substitute diets not 
available in the wilds. 

The Zoo lions, tigers, wolves, and 
other exclusive meat-eaters will have 
to be put to sleep should difficulties 
arise over supplies, but the herb- 
eaters in general will quite readily 
change their meals with the times and 
flourish. I- 

We see the effects of diet difficulties 
everywhere about us as the last of 
our migrating birds flock South. 
Winter furnishes no insect food for 
them here, so they must flee or starve. 
But those staying are the adaptable 
ones, which, like Man himself, can 
face change and crisis with courage 
and success. 


The Dew That Hangs Its Silver Bells on Every Blade of Grass 


YV/e are getting up early, and many 
^ ’ children will see the dew on every 

leaf for the first time. 

The dew has often provided a ready 
subject for the poet’s pen, and is 
almost invariably spoken of as some¬ 
thing that is soft and light and elusive, 
and almost immaterial. But though 
on a sifigle blade of grass the dew 
may appear almost fairylike, the 
amount of moisture deposited in this 
way all over the country in the 
course of a year is amazing. 

It is a curious fact that while the 
formation of dew is one of the most 
familiar of natural phenomena, it was 


not until about a hundred years ago 
that scientists began to study it 
systematically and learnt the true 
explanation. 

The atmosphere always holds a 
certain amount of moisture, and the 
quantity depends upon the tempera¬ 
ture of the air. The cooler it is, the 
less moisture it will retain. The 
result is that when, after sunset, the 
grass and other objects on the surface 
of the earth have given off the heat 
absorbed from the sun during the 
day, and the temperature of the air is 
lowered, moisture which the air cannot 
now hold is deposited as dew on the 


blades of grass. As some objects give 
off their heat much more readily than 
others, they receive the dew more 
copiously, and that is why we often 
find a great deal of dew on the grass 
of the lawn, while the gravel path 
close by is comparatively dry. 

It has been discovered in recent 
years, however, that all the dew 
found on the grass and other plants is 
not moisture precipitated from the 
atmosphere ; some of it is exuded by 
the plants themselves, and a certain 
amount of moisture is also given off by 
the ground. The quantity of moisture 
deposited as dew is truly astounding. 


equal in a year to five inches of water 
over the whole country, or about a 
seventh of the total amount of mois¬ 
ture received from the atmosphere. In 
other words, the whole of our rainfall 
produces only six times the quantity 
of water that we receive as dew. 

This may not sound very striking, 
but put in another way it. cannot fail 
to strike the imagination powerfully. 
A year’s dew in this country amounts 
to five and a half million million? 
gallons, and the weight is over 20,000 
million tons, or 4000 times the weight 
of wheat imported into the United 
Kingdom in a year. 


John Deere’s Push to the West 

A NOTHER witness that the plough is grasses and laid bare the soil for sowing 
mightier than the gun has just been the wheat and the rye. 
added to the Smithsonian Institution Nine years after his first plough 
in Washington. John had set up a factory turning out 

It is the first steel plough made in 1000 sod-breaking ploughs a year, and 
the United States in 1837, forged by this was the beginning of the rush to 
John Deere, a blacksmith of Illinois, the West which turned the prairie 
out of an old saw. Till that time the into thousands of acres of waving 
oldfasfiioned saws in use were unable cornfields. The Boone rifle is some- 
to deal with prairie grasses, and old times said to have opened up the 
John Deere’s steel plough sheared West; but the Deere plough was 
through the tough roots of the prairie mightier still. 


The Footprints on the Cliff 

A . w'ONDERFUL sight tantalises 250 feet below a wealth of footprints 
** American geologists on a ledge of which these birds had left in the dim 
the slim Buttes Cliff of South Dakota, ages of the past. They may be of birds 
A previous expedition found at the that have long become extinct; and 
foot of this looo-foot cliff some rare at any rate, they must raise strange 
footprints left by the birds of 25 mil- problems of the species of past birds, 
lion years ago. The prints were scanty But they cannot be reached without 
and damaged because the rock on spending a large sum of money, and 
which thej'' were imprinted had fallen scaffolding from below or block and 
from above. ' tackle from above would cost more 

Looking down from the top of the than a thrifty party of geologists could 
cliff the discoverer could see on a ledge afford in these hard times 
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Conversation 

Piece 

HITLER’S Choice 

Two men in Geneva, passing time in a 
wayside cafe, were talking about current 
events. Their talk will tell us how Switzer¬ 
land looks at things. 

M, Jacques. Hitler is boasting about 
having spent ninety milliards of marks 
on rearming. 

M. Bonhomme. There’s a mint of 
frozen money in that. Also Germany 
has not had to coin it all by the sweat 
of her brow. Look at her raids on the 
banks of Vienna, Prague, and other 
places. 

M. Jacques. Think, however, of 
another kind of domination, far surer 
than that of armaments. If only 
Germany had spent her ninety mil¬ 
liards in establishing her industries, 
such a sum in the hands of the most 
industrious people oti the face of the 
earth, one of the shrewdest peoples in 
all matters of competition, would 
have given her a lever almost irresist¬ 
ible in aiming at world domination. 

M. Bonhomme. No doubt. But 
that would have been too slow. Hitler 
is in a hurr3^ He wants to succeed 
within his own lifetime. He has cast 
the dice in favour of war because he 
wants the glory more for himself than 
for a Germany which would have 
triumphed in safety if it had been 
given the time, A nation does not die; 
it renews itself; it can count on long¬ 
term advantages. A Dictator strives 
for immediate prestige, and Death 
is waiting for him round the corner. 

M. Jacques. But all the same, what 
a monstrous indifference tb the mass¬ 
acre of humanity. 

M. Bonhomme. Germany cares little 
about that; and Hitler, who is an 
Austrian, no more worries about 
leading Germans to the slaughter¬ 
house than Napoleon, who was a 
Corsican, hesitated to send French 
armies to be butchered wholesale. 

M. Jacques. Well, the present 
master of Germany has chosen the 
method of force, but the other way 
would have been more difficult to 
overcome if it had been tried. 

M. Bonhomme. Quite true. You 
can seek to get on in life by using 
the bullet, or by industry. 

M. Jacques. Yes, and it is easier 
to defend oneself from the bullet. 

The Leaf of 


¥um iRANawYN Galling 

The Artist in His Downland Home 


the Fig 


The fig is so easy to grow that it 
could be grown almost anywhere in 
London. Just look round Trafalgar 
Square, and there you will see it trained 
on the fine buildings of the National 
Gallery. No tree goes better with fine 
bold classic archi¬ 
tecture, or with the 
straight Iffies . of 
modern architecture 
either. It is a re¬ 
lative of the stinging 
nettle, though it 
looks so different. 
The flowers are, in 
. fact, inside the fig, 
and in their native 
country they are fertilised by a little 
insect which goes through the entrance 
at the top end of the y’oung fruit. 
The leaf of the fig is particularly 
beautiful, and is beloved of artists. 



T 7 rom his quiet Downland home at 
. Ditchling, not so quiet nowadaj's 
with the planes and the cars, our great 
artist Frank Brangwyn, R A, sends 
greetings to the C N. 

It will soon be 60 5'ears since he 
began to be an artist. At 14 he was 
alread}? working with William Morris, 
both at Kelmscott and in London, 
helping him by enlarging the crafts¬ 
man’s designs, and doing whatever 
other odd jobs were required. 

“ I used to get three or four shillings 
a day,” said Mr Brangwyn, “ and I 
gave most of it to my mother ! But I 
saved some, and it was not long before 
I was able to put by enough money 
to go on my travels. 

Tramping the Countryside 

" First of all I travelled my own 
countryside. I was a rough-and-ready 
lad, and liked rough-and-ready people. 
At William lilorris's home I used to 
meet the greatest painters and sculp¬ 
tors of the early eighties—Rossetti, 
Leighton, and Burne-Jones, and writers 
too, like Swinburne. I knew Charles 
Keene as an old man and Phil May as 
a young man. But it was pleasant to 
leave the company and go oH into the. 
country, tramping from village to 
village, fraternising with the farmers 
and the fishermen. I loved them all, 
and they were very kind to me. When 
the pound or two I had was gone 1 
would come home again, to work. 

“ At sixteen I made my first journey 
abroad, to Belgium. I was born in 
Bruges, where my father was engaged 
on some special architectural work, 
and I wanted to see the lovely, old 
city.” 

It is one of Jlr Brangwyn’s great 
delights to think that not long ago 
the burghers of Bruges built a Brang¬ 
wyn Museum in his honour, and made 
him Citizen of Bruges. 

Soon he was a seasoned traveller. 

‘‘ It wasn’t so difficult in those days,” 
he explained. " You didn’t need 
money to see the world, if you were 
young and adventurous, and an artist. 
I’d go down to the docks, or to some 
small harbour, and begin sketching 
the men and the ships, and soon a 
ship’s captain would begin talking. I 
might ask him when he was saUing, 
and for what parts, and tell him I’d 
like to see that end of the world. 
Then he’d look at me, and tell me I 
could come aboard, make myself use¬ 
ful, and see how I liked the trip. 

Among the Simple Folk 

“ That was how I made my first 
journeys to the Near East, and visited 
the little ports on the Sea of Marmora, 
some of the most delightful and un¬ 
spoiled spots you could find, then and 
today. 

' “ Simple folk, you know, are very 
much alike all the .world over. I 
couldn’t see much difference between 
the fishermen of Turkey and the 
fishermen of.Sussex and East Anglia.” 

Soon Mr Brangwyn took a longer 
trip, to South Africa, visiting the 
farms of the old Boer families. He 
made pictures , of the farmers, of their 
Kaffir servants, of the scenes on the 
veldt, the jolly and healthy open-air 
life; and when he came back he held 


a fine exhibition of his work in the 
West End. 

People have always liked Frank 
Brangwyn. During the Great War the 
Italian General Cadorna asked him to 
go to the Front and do some painting. 
“ We’ll treat you like a duke,” .said he. 
But the artist’s wife was ill, and so, 
to his great regret, he was unable 
to accept the invitation. 

Illustrating travel-books has always 
been his favourite pursuit. When the 



Frank Brangwyn in his garden 

American author Dwight wrote Stam- 
boul Nights, one of the most delightful 
books on Turke}'^ ever published, Mr 
Brangwyn made the pictures from 
his own experiences in Turkey. Turkey 
has always been-one of his best-loved 
countries. He likes and admires its 
people, and many of his most cherished 
works of art are Turkish te.xtiles and 
pottery of the i6th and 17th centuries, 
the finest period of Turki.sh art. Most 
of them are now in our museums, to 
which Jlr Brangwyn has been a gen¬ 
erous donor. 

He is getting on for 73, but his eye 
is bright, and he is always at work. 
The lovely line of the South Downs, 
with the Ditchling Beacon and the two 
windmills, inspires ' him today, as 
scenes in the Near East, in the Low 
Countries, in Spain, and in South 
Africa, inspired him long ago. 

His travelling. days are over, but 
their memory remains. “ It’s good to 
be young arid to remember the glorious 
hours of youth,” says he, as he lies 
back in his armchair in a low-beamed 
Elizabethan' kitchen which he uses as 
his dining-room, his eyes twinkling. 


The Red Cross is 
Raised Again 
The Cause of High 
Humanity 

An appeal to which every man,- 
woman, and .child can subscribe has 
been launched by the Red Cross and 
the Order of St John. 

The two societies worked together 
in the Great War, and in those four 
years collected and distributed over 
£20,000,000. It must be a saddening 
thought to Sir Arthur Stanley, who 
was the Chairman of the Red Cross in 
those years, that he has again to head 
a similar appeal to the one he made 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Some maj^ ask why a Red Cross 
Society should be needed when it is 
the acknowledged dut}" of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide for the sick and 
wounded in war; but when men are 
sick and wounded there is always 
something not provided for under the 
regulations which will greatly ease 
their lot. This the Red Cross gives, 
taking on itself the task of conveying 
the public’s gifts arid expressing its 
sympathy. It becomes an essential 
auxiliary to the medical service. 

In the Field of War 

It did and will help to provide 
additional doctors, nurses, and ambu¬ 
lance men, to obtain additional stores, 
and above all to expand hospital 
accommodation. It gave its help all 
over the field of war. The Red Cross 
was, in short, the Voluntary Hospital 
of the War. 

One of its serrices was that of 
always letting the public know where 
their money went and how it was 
spent; and the economy with which 
it worked was the highest tribute that 
could be paid to it. 

Donations to this cause of high 
hunfianity should be sent to The Red 
Cross Fund, Coutts's Bank, Park Lane, 
London, Wi. 

She Gave Her Blanket 

For weeks a woman of 85 liad been 
working on a beautiful blanket of 
coloured wool. When it was finished she 
took it to the Edinburgh women’s 
voluntary service headquarters, asking 
them to accept it. She had heard that 
blankets were urgently required for 
evacuees, and wished to make a con¬ 
tribution towards the immediate need of 
the little folk. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the CN o! October 1914 
Let Us Give Thanks, Great Britain is 
now practically the only manufacturing 
country in Europe. In all other manu¬ 
facturing countries the normal life of 
industry has been stopped by the war ; 
only in the British Islands are factories 
and workshops busy making things. The 
British merchant fleet is sailing'freely 
through the world • the steady flow' of 
British commerce goes on, and we thank 
for this that British Navy which has been 
built up through many j'ears of sacrifice 
patiently borne. 

. 'The heavy taxation of these last few 
years, the great strain imposed upon the 
nation by the building of battleships, is 
bearing its fruit of peace in these islands, 
while the heart of Europe is stricken in 
blood. 

Let us give thanks to the Navy. 
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CHAPTER 3 

. Alan’s Close Call 

P'.^STiMG quick glances from side to side, 
but evidently without any idea he 
was being watched, the mystery man went 
swiftly up the valley. 

" Eric,” said Alan, “ that was the Wild 
Man of Santa Ana Uncle told of.” 

"It couldn’t be. That was 14 years ago.” 

" What’s 14 years ? If he was 30 then 
he’d only be 44 now.” 

Eric grunted. ‘‘ Xice business for us if he 
comes and rob,s our camp.” 

" Don’t worry. Probably he won’t come 
near us.” 

The two got back to camp just before 
dark, but were disappointed to find that. 
Simon did nbtithink much of their find. 
It was different when they told him of the 
Wild ilan. 

" Si, it is the Wild Man,” he growled. 
“ The horses must be watched by night. 

And if he comes-” Simon’s hand fell to 

the big pistol he always carried at his belt. 

That night they took turns to watch, but 
nothing happened. In any case the horses 
were not likely to stray far. They could not 
climb the valley cliffs and there was plenty 
of grass around the camp. The boys \v 9 uld 
have liked to have gone back to the cave, but 
Simon would not have it. So they took pick, 
shovel, and pan, and set to washing the 
gravel at the edge of the'river. 

Simon showed them the trick of it. how 
to spin the pan so that the coarse gravel 
was flung out first, then the finer, until.noth¬ 
ing but sediment was left. They tried tlireo 
places, and at the third a tiny yellow streak 
showed in the bottom of the pan. It was 
" colour,” fine gold dust. Simon scraped it 
out and put it in a bag. There was nearly 
half a thimbleful. 

" This right place,” he told them. " You 
work here but watch for flood. 

The boys w'orked like beavers. Some pans 
held gold, some didn’t, but by night they 
had nearly ait ounce, and were triumpliant. 

" Six pounds for a day’s work. What do 
you t)iink of that ? ” said'Eric to Simon. 

" I think you not always so lucky,” Simon 
answered dryly; and he was right. Next day 
they got hardly anything, the third day less 
than half an ounce; but on the fourth they 
found a little nugget which weighed nearly 
two ounces, and were jubilant. 

They were so keen about their gold tliey 
forgot everything else, including the Wild 
Man. Then came two days of storm, wind 
with heavy rain. The river rose, they, were 
forced to stay in the tent, and got \'eiy 
bored. For another thing, they ran out of 
fresh meat and had to live on bread and 
beans with a little bacon. When at last it 
cleared up Simon told them that he and 
Orthez were going out after meat. He gar-e 
the boys strict orders to stay by the camp 
and left them a loaded gun. 

The sky was cloudless, the sun hot, and 
the river was going down fast. The boj's 
longed to get to their digging, but had to 
wait till Simon returned. 

" It sqems stupid,” said Eric at last. 

” We haven’t seen a soul here except that 
Wild Man, and for all we know he may be a 
hundred miles away by now. Alan, I’ve got 
to have some exercise. Stay here while I 
walk to the top of the bluff.” 

Alan could not see any objection to this, 
so Eric strolled off. The camp lay to the 
right, that is to the north of the river and 
quite near its mouth. Alan lay on his back 
on' the rvarm turf, watching the horses 
grazing peacefully closer to the water. 

He v.’as roused by a, loud shout from Eric, 
and, looking round, saw him standing at the 
top of the bluff waving frantically. Spring¬ 
ing up, he ran towards him. 

“ Smoke, Alan ! Simon’s in trouble.” 

He pointed, and in the iar distance Alan 
saw two columns of smoke rising straight 
into the calm air. The spot from which they 
rose was on the opposite side of the river, 
several miles away up the mountain. 

Two columns. It was the urgent signal, 
the call for help, and Alan’s first impulse 
was to race off. But he realised that they 
must first pack up some food. 

" And we’ll take the gun,” he told Eric. 

So they ran back to the camp, got food, 
matches, the gun, cartridges, and the little 
flask of aguardiente which Simon kept as 
medicine. Then they started up the gorge. 
The river was too deep and swift to cross. 

“ But what are they doing up that side ? ” 
Alan asked presently. “ How did they cross ? ’ ’ 

" Must be a ford,” Eric answered. “ And 
we have to find it.” 

Soon they were opposite the cave, but 
there was no sign of a ford. Alan was 


\yere gone. Ev'sn the Giant Sloth skin had 
been taken. Nothing was left but the 
. cooking pots. 

Simon examined the ground, still moist 
Christopher Beck W'ith the recent rain. He pointed to large, 
shapeless tracks. 


By 


worried. He kept on wondering what sort 
of trouble Simon could have got into. Even 
if he had had a fall and broken a leg surely 
Orthez, could have helped him; or left him 
and come for a horse. j . 

They were nearly three miles up the river 
before they came to a place where it looked 
as if they could cross. Here the stream was' 
split in two by an island. It'seemed to be 
shallow and w'as full of rocks. But it was 
running very fast. • 

“ I’ll go first,” Alan ‘ told Eric, and 
stepped in. - ' . . 

The w'afer was icy cold. It was in fact 
melted- ice from the glacier above, and it 
was clouded by glacier mud. Alan wished he 
had a stick, but there was no timber near. 
He had to make the best of it. He got half¬ 
way across the first stream, then put his 
foot in a hole. Instantly he was off his feet 
and being whirled downstream. 

With a thud that left him breathless he 
was banged against a rock. He grasped it, 
and found his feet in the slack water behind. 

All right, Eric,” he shouted. " Look out 
for the hole. I can manage.” 

It was shallower now, and presently they 
were both on the island. The other branch 
was easier, and the climb up the opposite 
bluff warmed them. Above was a great 
slope of rough ground seamed with gullies, 
stretching up to the forest, but there was no 
smoke now, nothing to tell them which way 
to go. For more than an hour they tramped, 
and suddenl}' two men came up out of a 
gully, both loaded with venison. They were 
■ Simon and Orthez. 

CHAPTER 4 

The Second Flood 

C i.Mox looked angry. " What you do hero ? ” 
^ Quickly Alan told him of the smoke 
signals, and Simon’s brown face went grim. 

“ It was the pretence—the hoax,” he 
snapped. “ Now he has our horses.” 

“ The Wild Man,” gasped Eric, and Alan 
nodded. Simon had already started back. 
\Yith his help they crossed the ford easily, 
and all four went at a great pace down the 
far bank. They reached the bend half a 
mile above the camp, and their worst sus¬ 
picions were realised. The horses were gone. 

The tent still stood,. but when they 
reached it they found that the stores had 
been gutted. Tea, sugar, condensed milk, 
salt, baking powder, flour, matches—all 


“ It is the Wild Man,” he said in a low, 
harsh voice. 

Alan's heart sank. He was old enough to 
understand their terrible plight. Without 
horses and food they were utterly stranded. 
They could never hope to get home afoot. 
Simon glanced at the low sun. 

“ It is too late to follow tonight. We eat, 
we sleep, at dawn we go after.” 

Roast venison isn’t so good without salt 
or bread, but it was food. They ate and 
slept, and the sun was not yet up when they 
were afoot. Luckily it was fine and the 
trail was easy to follow, for the horses’ hooves 
had bitten deep into the soft ground. The 
tracks went straight up the north side, of 
the river. Clearly the thief had passed after 
the boys had climbed the south bank. At 
midday they stopped and ate cold meat. 
Eric spoke to Alan. 

" But the Wild Man may be 50 miles 
away by now.” 

" He may,” said Alan. 

“ And we are getting farther from home 
all the time,” said Eric. 

Simon raised his head. 

" He not think we chase him. Maybe w^e 
find him camped.” 

They went on. After two hours’ marching 
they came to a place where the gorge curved 
sharply to the right. Simon signed to them 
to stand still and went on alone to the bend. 
Nearing the corner he went down on hands 
and knees and crept. For a full minute 
Simon lay flat at the corner. When he 
came back his expression was startling. 

“ The Wild Man, he there,” he told them. 

“ And the horses ? ” asked Alan in a 
strained whisper. 

" The -horses, they there too. But he 
watch them. And the ground, it all open. 
If he see us he jump on horse and ride 
away. We never see him again.” 

The boys gazed, wide-eyed, at Simon. 

“ What’s the lay-out ? ” Alan asked. 
“ The ground, I mean.” 

" Big, wide grass slope. Good grass. 
Wild Man, he sit on rock, watching,” 

" Is there no cover at all"? ” Alan asked. 

Simon shook his head. 

Alan glanced at the cliff to the right. " If 
we climbed up there we might get ahead of 
him and cut him off.” 

Simon looked at the cliff. " It possible,” 
he agreed slowly. " But one must stay here. 
You, Orthez. And take the gun.” 


Jacko Turns Turtle 


J .tCKO came down to breakfast one 
morning and found a letter lying 
b3^ his plate. 

It was from Uncle Ned, inviting him 
to the farm for the week-end. 

Jacko was very excited, for he always 
had a good time at the farm, and when 
the da^i came he started off bubbling 
over W'ith high spirits. 


So Aunt Clara gave him the list and a 
big basket and off he went. 

As he was crossing the field- he saw 
Prince, the old horse that had the’run of 
the fields. 

" Might as well do the-thing in style,” 
grinned Jacko, and he jumped on the 
horse’s back and rode off to the village. 

He made his purchases, stuffed them 



“What do you think you are doing?” roared the farmer 


His uncle met him at the station, and 
to his delight they rode back to the farm 
in a high dogcart. 

Jacko was up early the next morning, 
and the first thing he heard was that 
Aunt Clara had sprained her ankle. She 
was very, upset because it was her. 
shopping morning, and how she was to 
get her groceries from the village shop 
she didn’t know. 

" Don’t you worry,” cried Jacko. 
" I’ll get you anything you want; I do 
lots of shopping for the Mater.” 


in his basket, and climbed on to Prince’s 
back and rode off home. 

They had just reached the farm 
buildings when out came the farmer, 
flourishing a sheet of paper in his hand. 

It gave Prince a terrible fright. He 
reared up and shot poor Jacko clean over 
his head. 

The farmer was furious. " What do you 
think you are doing ? ” he asked. ” And 
where are the groceries ? ” he added. 

The basket and everything in it had 
disappeared over the hedge 1 


“ It’s the best plan,” said Alan, and off 
they went. 

The bluff was steep but not high. Reach¬ 
ing the top, they ran for nearly half a mile, 
then Simon stopped and pointed to a gully 
leading down into the ravine. 

“Go quiet!” he ordered. And that 
wasn’t too easy for the steep gully was full 
of loose stones. 

Arrived at the bottom, Simon went 
forward and peered round the corner. He 
beckoned them forivard. The Wild Man 
was no longer on his rock. He \vas girthing 
the saddle on the back of one of the horses. 
Alan looked at Simon with horrified eyes. 

“ What do we do—wait till he comes ? 

Simon shook his head. “ No good. He 
ride over us. Best thing, we go now. Go 
quiet; then he not see us till we near.” 

All three ran hard across the green turf. 
One of the horses saw them and threw up 
its head.. Instantly the Wild Man turned. 
Swiftly as an Indian, he flung himself into 
the saddle and galloped do'.vn the gorge, 
hazing the horses before him, Orthez 
sprang up from behind a rock and blazed off 
both barrels of the shot-gun. In a flash 
the M'ild Man turned and went straight 
towards the river. 

Alan groaned. Horses could ford the 
stream and be away before men afoot could 
cross it. Simon saw it too. He was running 
furiously. He outstripped the boys, but 
could not run as fast as a galloping horse. 
Alan, panting behind, saw the Wild Man 
force his horse into the edge of the river. 
He was driving two horses in front of him. 

Simon suddenly levelled his rifle. Clearly 
he meant to shoot the Wild ilan. Alan 
caught his arm. 

“ You can’t do that,” he cried. 

Simon Towered , the weapon. "No. I 
cannot shoot him in the back. Yet if I 
do not we starve.” 

“ We don’t.” The shout came from Eric. 
“ The wave I Look ! ” 

Another of those flood waves was sweep¬ 
ing down the river at frightful speed. The 
Wild Man saw it and turned his-horse. He 
was too late. Before he could regain the 
bank the wave caught his horse and swept 
it off its feet. The horse and its rider dis-. 
appeared in a yeast of foam, 

Orthez came running. He had a rope, 
and was uncoiling it as he came. He reached 
the bank some fifty yards below thro others, 
and at that moment the head of the horse 
rose out of the flood. The-rope flew out and 
settled around its neck, and the others, 
running up, got hold of it and between 
them hauled the creature ashore. With it 
came the Wild Man, whose- right foot had 
caught in the stirrup. Simon released the 
foot and they laid the man on the bank. ' 

" He dead,” said Simon briefly, and turned 
to look for the pack-horses. One had gained 
the bank before the wave caught it; the 
other wa^ struggling ashore downstream. 

Alan spoke to Eric. “ He’s not dead. 
His heart is beating. Help me to turn him 
over and get the water out of him.” 

They didn’t know much about first aid, 
but by the time Simon came back the Wild 
Man’s eyes were open. He gazed at them all 
with a puzzled expression. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked in English. 

Simon stared. “ But he speaks sensibly,” 
he exclaimed. 

Alan looked up sharply. " He’s got his 
senses back,” he told Simon. 

“ A miracle,” said Orthez, crossing 
himself. 

“ It was the shock,” Alan explained. 
He spoke to the Wild JIan and told him all 
that had happened, so far as he knew. The 
poor fellow seemed dazed. He told them 
that his name was Daniel Carthew and that 
he was English. But the last thing he 
remembered was being thrown from his 
horse in a snowstorm. And that, it seemed, 
must have been nearly 20 years ago. 

They camped where they were and next 
day got their patient down to the main camp. 
3Vhen Simon had shaved him, cut his hair, 
and found some clothes for him, he was a 
good-looking man. Also he turned out to be 
quite well educated. On the following day 
Alan found him examining the piece of hide 
from the Giant Sloth. He knew what it was 
and told them' all about it. 

" I expect Uncle will be interested in it,” 
Alan said. 

The once Wild Man smiled. " Others, 
besides him. Half the museums in the world 
will be clamouring for this. You ought to 
get a couple of hundred pounds for it.” 

Eric had just come up. “ Hurray I ” he 
shouted. Then we can have our' trip to 
England.” 

The price paid for the mylodon hide was 
£ 300 , and next summer the boys left for 
their trip to England. But the once Wild 
Man had settled down happily on the ranch 
and declared he would never leave it. 
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THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of The Queen's Hospital for Children) 

Is Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Our familiar slogan "a day just pays our 
way ” unhappily no longer holds good. The 
situation created by the War, with the inevit¬ 
able increases in maintenance costs, makes 
our needs today greater than ever before. 

To enable us to carry on uninterruptedly with 
our work of administering skilled medical and 
nursing services to the children from London’s 
poorest areas, we appeal to all readers for a 
measure of support not only equal to former 
contributions, but for increased subscriptions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO-The Secretary, The 
Little Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
Hackney Road, E.2. 


MAIN LINE is au exciting and un¬ 
usual card game that will make any 
party go. Every boy and girl—and 
grown-ups, too—will enjoy making 
np a railway system of cards, using 
ingenuity and skill in constructing, 
altering and closing main and branch 
lines in a great race for victory 1 
Any number of 
players from two 
to ten can take 
part. 




“VVe,” “Are,” “War,” 
” Ware ”! It’s amazing 
the number of words 
that can be spelt from 
a few letters—as vou’ll 
'find, in SPELLING 
■ BEE, a game of quick 
thin king and tre¬ 
mendous excitement. 
It’s a fine spelling test, 
and the more words 
you spot and the 
more letters you can 
use the more likely 
you are to win! 



Speilinq. 


On sale, at all fjoorl Stationers. Stores and Tosjshops. Order from Tlarrods of 

Kiiiolil'<brid(ie. Comaaes. UciUaUs of Kinoslon, Boots* Stationery Vepts., _ 

iiinothy tyiiile ami Jaylors, U'. 11. Smith A- Son, Wyman A- Sons, or Burnsides, font * 2/9 each 

yainc, from l>ept. II, Waddy Productions, 27>, Farrinydon Street, London, li.VA. 


IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

★ 

YOUR COPY OF 

The MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

and WORLD ATLAS 

IS NOW READY 

Send in your completed Gift Voucher 
and Remittance at once. 

Your volume is waiting. This week token 
CN 22 appears, and readers who started 
to collect tokens from CN 19 will be able 
to complete their Gift Vouchers, which, 
together with cash remittance, should be 
sent in immediately. 

You must collect four consecutive tokens 
iii all. Do not delay! All Volumes will be 
sent out in strict rotation, and if you want 
yours quickly you must apply at once. 

Send Voucher and Remittance to: 

Children's Newspaper Presentation Book Dept, 
(G.P.O. Box No. 184), 

Cobb's Court, Broadway, 

London, E,C.4. 


) AI I enquiries for advercising space in this 
publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



THOSE WHO WERE LEFT BEHIND 

When the children, mothers and blind people were evacuated 
from London there remained a large number of 

HELPLESS ADULT CRIPPLES 

for whom the Government had made no provision. A 
considerable number of those who could be moved have 
found a haven of rest and safety at .the Shaftesbury 
Society Camps at Dovercourt and Whitstable, where 
they are being housed, fed, entertained and taught 
handicrafts. Will you help to keep them there? 
Money is urgently needed. Donations should be sent 
H to the Secretary at the emergenej^ address : 

SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 

PRINCESS CHRISTIAN HOME, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, EGHAM, SURREY. 



Fonnded 1844 ns 
RAGGED SCHOOL 

Uis'iox 


-FOYLES- 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 

New and Second-hand Books on every subject. 

Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
Enrolments talcen for the Children’s Book Club. 

113>125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


★ CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues, KEXYA-TANCAN- 
YIRA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (large Pictoiial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New iFsne. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com- 
jiieniorativc), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
po.'‘t, 6<l.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto,. 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD. BARNDT. 



A Grand 
Book of 
Modern 
larvels! 


What ever next ? A 
theatre where a 
whole day lasts only 
seven seconds; farms without earth; 
mobile airports at the North I'ole— 
these, and a thousand other wonders 
of the world, are waiting tor you 
in MODERN BOY'S ANNUAL. 
Articles by experts, exciting stories, 
and masses of fine illustrations make 
it the gift book you can’t afford to 
miss. 

MODERN BOY’S 

ANNUAL 

Of all Newsagents and BcokscUers 6 '- 


Cet these Gifts FREE! Here’s how ... 



DARTS BOARD 

121* diameter cork 
faced, with three 
loaded, feather- 
ended darts. 

87 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WATCH. Nickel- 
plated Crown 
Maxim keyless 
lever — a good 
time-keeper. 

168 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF PAINTS 

Full range of col¬ 
ours in tubes and 
blocks, complete 
with brush. 

45 Coupons and 
Free Voucher, 


BLOW FOOT- 
BALL GAME 

Something to make 
you laugh. Get it! 

33 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


MODEL AERO- 
PLANE. Wind 
elastic, and it flies 
like a bird! 17"' x 19". 
84 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


Hundreds of other Free Gifts to choose from. For the complete list of boys' and girls' gifts 
' send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SG64, Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York. 
i}You will also receive a Free Voucberi value three coupons, to help on your collection, g 


D ON’T just wish 3 'Ou had 
these nice things. Thou¬ 
sands of boys. and girls got 
them free —so can you ! Just 
ask Mother to buy Rowntree’s 
Cocoa. In every tin are Fi*ee 
Gift Coupons — 3 in the i-lb. 
size. Start collecting now ! 
Then exchange the coupons 
for the gift you want. 
(Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too !) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by 
a special “ pre-digestive ’’ pro¬ 
cess, so that, besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion. It helps 
children to get more body¬ 
building -nourishment out of 
all their other food as well. 
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How the Porcupine Got Its Name 

Porcupine, spelt in medieval 
times porkepyn, is from 
the Old French pore espin, 
pore meaning a pig and 
espin a spine or prickle. The 
name therefore means the 
prickly pig, though it is not a 
pig, but a rodent. 

Beheaded Word 
2^0W, if you wish, 

Beliead a fish, 

To listen, you’ll discover; 
Once more behead. 

And find,instead, 

A little chest or coffer. 

Answer next week 

other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
south-west, and Jupiter and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east. 
In the morn¬ 
ing no planets 
are visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
4 o’clock on 
Monday evening, October 16 . 


Surprises of the Atlas 
pnE whole of France is 
south of London. 

The Shetland Isles are 
farther north than parts of 
Greenland and Alaska. 

St Johns, Newfoundland, 
is one hundred miles south of 
Paris. 

Edinburgh is farther north 
then Moscow. 

Parts of Africa are farther 
north than the south coast of 
Spain. 

Ici on Parle FranjaiS 


What Happened on Your Birthday 




Palmerston 


Wren 


Up and Down 

MAN rvanted a sleepingberth 
and was told there was a 
difference of five shillings 
betrveen an upper and a 
lower berth. The official said: 

The lower is higher than- 
the upper. The higher price 
is for the lo'vv-er. If you want it 
lower you’ll have to go higher. 
We sell the upper lower than 
the lower. Most people don’t 
like the upper, although it is 
lower, on account of its being 
higher. When you occupy an 
upper you get up to go to 
bed and get down to get up. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Beheaded Word. S-lumber 

Is This Your County? Shropshire 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 



Un dne Le chat Le poney 
donkey crtl pony 

Voici mes trois favoris, un aue, 
un poney et un chat. Mais e’est 
mon Alinet que j’aime le mieu.x. 

These ore tny three pels, a donkey, 
a pony, and a cat. But I to'ce my 
pussy best. 


Oct 14 . King Harold killed at 

Hastings . . . 106 S 

15 . Kosciusko died . . . 1817 

16 . Ridley and Latimer 

martyred .... 1555 

17 . Chopin died .... 1849 

18 . Lord Palmerston died . 1865 

19 . RefreatfromMoscow began 1812 

20 . Christopher Wren bom . 1632 
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Many Money Prizes For an Easy Picture Puzzle 


'J'en objects are shown in the 
picture and into each of 
them we put one of the 
following 

Butter, petrol, ink, barlej’- 
water, potatoe.?, tea, paraffin, 
milk, battery, water. 

For example, the first one 
is Butter into Butterdish. 

For the best-written correct 
or nearest to correct lists the 
Editor offers two prizes of 
ten shillings each and fifteen 
half-crowns. 

Write your list in alpha¬ 
betical order on a postcard, 
add your name, address, and 
age, and send it to C N Com¬ 
petition Number go, 21 White- 



friars Street, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
October 19. 

This competition is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
all entries must be in the 
competitor’s oivn handwrit¬ 
ing. Only one entry can be 
accepted from each reader 
and the Editor’s decision will 
be final. 

It is important to remember 
that your entry, on a post¬ 
card, should be in your best 
writing, for this may be the 
deciding factor in awarding 
the prizes. Age will be taken 
into consideration. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I T was Saturday morning 
just after breakfast. 

" What shall %ve do this 
morning ? ” asked Jill. 

" Go to High Wood for 
conkers,” said Jack promptly. 
“There’ll be heaps down 
after all this wind.” 

Just then their mother 
called, ” Children ! I want 
j’ou to sweep up the leaves in 
the garden.” 

“ Oh bother ! ” said Jack 
rudely. “Then there won’t 
be any left by this afternoon.” 

Slowly they .walked out 
into the garden and began 
half-heartedly to sweep up 
the leaves. Before long, how¬ 
ever, they began to find it 
rather fun. They swept with 


. Q ® 

the wind behind them, and it 
blew the leaves merrily down 
the garden path. 

“ Look ! ” cried Jack, " my 
broom is a tomahawk and all 
the leaves are Red Indians 
running away,” and he chased 
after them with a war cry. 

Jill started to sweep, busily 
brushing out the leaves from 
the bottom of the hedge 
between their garden and that 
of the house next door. 

Suddenly Jill cried, "Jack! 
Come here. What’s that ? ” 

He came and they both 
peered into the hedge. 

“ Look’s like a letter,” he 
said. It looked an important 
one, but there was no address 
upon the envelope. They took 


© 

it in to show their mother. 

" It certainly isn't ours,” 
she said ; “ but it must be 
important to be in a registered 
envelope. Run and see if it 
is for the Colonel next door.” 

The children set out rather 
timorously. The Colonel had 
only just come to live near 
them and they had never 
spoken to him, for they 
thoughthe looked rather fierce. 

When they had reached the 
house and rung, the bell and 
the Colonel himself opened 
the door. He gave one look 
at the envelope and snatched 
it away. 

" Where did you find it ? ” 
he asked, and the children 
explained. 


Something Better 

The Colonel’s face changed 
and he laughed. “ I was 
sitting at a table by the open 
window,” he told them, “ and 
I had just put a most im¬ 
portant certificate in this 
envelope, and then left it to 
fetch my pen. When I came 
back it had vanished. Come 
in,” he added suddenly. 

The children followed him 
and soon found he was a most 
e.xciting person. He showed 
them treasures and told them 
stories of the strange places to 
which' he had been. 

When they got home again 
Jack said, “ We’ve had a 
much more e.xciting morning 
than gathering conkers.” And 
Jill agreed. 


To MAKE GEORGIE GIRAFFE 

THREAD BEADS OH WIRES AMD 
PUSH THE WIRES INTO THE CORK 
BODy FOR LEGS AND NECK. 
SMALL PIECES OF CORK MAKE 
THE FEET GLUE ON A WOOL 
FAIL AND CARDBOARD EARS. 

CUT OUT THE MOUTH 
AND PAINT EVES AND 
MARKINGS ON THE 
BODY 


PETER PUCK'S FUN FAIR 

71 
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Take THE middle 

LETTER OF EACH 
OBJECT SHOWN 
AND ARRANGE 
THESE SIX LETTERS 
TO FORM THREE 
BOVS NAMES.All 
THE SIX LETTERS 
ARE USED FOR 
EACH NAME. 

WHO ARE THEY ? 


LAN YOU CONVERT THIS ARRANGEMENT OF 
OOM/NOES INTO AN ADDITION SUM BV TRANS- 
J POSING TWO PAIRS OF D0MIM0E5 OMLV?- 
IHE TWO TOP ROWS MUST THEN ADD UP TO THE THIRD. 


The War and 
the ON 

MOST 

IMPORTANT 


■yHE CN has already 
stated its wartime 
policy, and we are confi¬ 
dent of a big demand for 
the paper. But there are 
difficulties in the way. 

We must all do our 
utmost to help our country 
and to keep things going, 
and one help all C N 
readers can give is to place 
a fixed order for the CN. 

'VjC OOD pulp, from which 
paper is made, comes 
from abroad and in war¬ 
time cargo space is valu¬ 
able. Ships carrying the 
consignments may even be 
sunk, so that it is abso¬ 
lutely imperative that 
there shall be no waste. 

D EADERS are therefore 
asked, to help by 
placing a fixed order for 
the C N each week. It is 
the only way to make sure 
of ‘receiving your copy, 
for newsagents must now 
order only the exact 
number of C N s they 
require. If more are 
ordered than are'actually 
required they will remain 
unsold and will be a loss 
to the newsagent. 

IF you have not already 
. placed an order for your 
CN will you please fill in 
and hand this Order Form 
to your newsagent ? 


Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please obtain for me the C N 
each week 

Name 

Address 


THANK YOU 


CN 22 
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